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Did It Ever Happen to You? 


An Editorial 


=SSHE boy from 9B was on his way to the cafeteria 

at 12:20, and he was “stepping on it” because he 

had a date with Slim Jenkins to play handball 

for the rest of the lunch period. At the door of 
the lunchroom he was rudely hauled up standing by a 
“monitor” with his badge of authority—a purple arm- 
band. “Get in line, you mug, where dya think ya are?” 
snapped that young official-for-an-hour in his best 
traffic-cop manner. The boy from 9B subsided and 
strung along with the others who were slowly inching 
by the soup-kettles. But a couple of minutes later, 
happening to look back, he noticed another fellow 
sidie up to the monitor, whisper something in his ear, 
and get passed through with a grin to a place near 
the head of the line. They were “pals”—in school and 
out. Some of the students resented this kind of play- 
ing favorites and abuse of 
power, but tattling to the 
faculty was frowned upon; 
so nothing was done about 
it. 

A Junior girl who liked 
dramatics wanted to get 
into the Sock and Buskin 
Society. They were going 
to put on “The Goose 
Hangs High” in April, and 
the notice on the board read 
that tryouts would be held 
in the auditorium Thursday 
afternoon at 3:30. When 
she got there she learned 
that all members had been 
assessed two dollars by vote 
of the executive committee, 
to pay for costumes. Her father was a laborer in 
the iron pipe factory, working on a “staggered 
schedule” of three days a week, and two dollars in 
that family would have bought their milk and bread 
for a whole week. So Mary Santoni didn’t get into 
Sock and Buskin. 

Jimmy Bristol knew, almost from the time he en- 
tered Junior High, that if he wanted to get a college 
education, he’d better win the Women’s Club annual 
scholarship which carried $350 a year at any college 
of the winner’s choice. He wasn’t a bad student, 
though a little slow on the uptake, but by extra plug- 
ging at nights and in study hall, he made the minimum 





' “pull” seems as natural as the air we breathe. 


grade required—85—in every subject. But the re- 
quirements also mentioned “character, athletic ability, 
and leadership.” Jimmy had to get up at six every 
morning to deliver papers, and pedaled his bike from 
3:30 to 5:30 every afternoon—there were 216 papers 
a day on both his morning and evening routes. And 
Jimmy never had a chance to go out for the teams 
or to take part in extra-curricular activities. When 
the scholarship committee elected Warren Crawford, 
who had been president of S.G.A., a shark at tennis, 
and editor of The Kentonian, Jimmy resigned himself 
somewhat bitterly to a couple of years as delivery 
man for Grimes’ Grocery. Worse than that, two of 
his classmates on the football team, who had flunked 
two of their five major subjects that year, got offers 
of athletic scholarships from the leading college team 
in the state. 

These incidents didn’t all 
happen in the samé school, 
nor where they signs of a 
deep-laid conspiracy, ora 
heartless display of injus- 
tice. But they happen often 
enough to make students 
think twice about a certain 
element that crops up in 
the best-conducted school, 
not to mention the world 
outside. To give it a name, 
we might call it “privilege.” 
It isn’t anything quite so 
blatant as “graft” in the 
sense of Teapot Dome or 
Tammany Hall, but it stems 
from exactly the same roots 
The motorist who has a friend who 
knows the judge and gets him to “fix a tag” for him, 
is using privilege. The chap who lands a soft job in 
a broker’s office because of his social connections is 
using privilege. To many of us this kind of mild 
We 
dignify it with such words as “loyalty,” “service,” and 
“being practical.” But if we ever want to see another 
kind of world in which every man or woman, boy or 


in human nature. 


. girl, stands on his own merits, the place to begin is 


right now in high school, by being fair-minded, im- 
partial, and democratic when we happen to be moni- 
tors, or on the dramatics club, or the football team. 
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~ A Matter 


of No Im portance 
B.C.54 -51 


. by 
NAOMI 


===HE Tribune, Marcus Trebius, 
came back from’ Britain with 
a good deal of military experi- 
ence, a stiff knee, a few pearls, 
and a young and very bewildered 
British slave with bright blue eyes 
and bright red hair. He found that 
the military experience was not very 
much use as he was not in political 
agreement with Caesar, and _ the 
pearls were less valuable than those 
of the East; the stiff knee was ex- 
traordinarily unpleasant and discon- 
certing; but the slave was going to be 
rather fun. The man,had some fan- 
tastic barbarian name that no one 
could be expected to remember, but 
the soldiers that the Tribune had 
bought him from had nicknamed him 
Rudd and he answered to that. His 
town had been burnt, and he had been 
wounded, enough to take the bite out 
of him while he was being tamed. At 
first it had been a great pleasure to 
the Tribune especially when his knee 
was aching, to tease the wild creature 
and frighten him; he had not hurt him 
much, because he was not really very 
cruel, and besides it was really rather 
boring, when one was a grown man 
at least, beating slaves—or getting 
someone else to do it—and then hav- 
ing them hanging about sulking and 
crying. Besides, if one was going to 
see as much of anyone as one was 
bound to of one’s slave in winter 
quarters, it was absolutely essential 
to have something cheerful to look at! 
So by and by he stopped teasing 
Rudd beyond the point where it 
would be met with a grin, and took a 
lot of trouble over teaching him 
Latin. Of course, the boy answered 
to a little kindness, and that was very 
gratifying, too, when there were so 
few things to amuse one outside. 
Sometimes he went off to drink and 
play dice with the other officers, and 
sometimes there was cock- or dog- 
fighting. But he was not at all popu- 
lar; his father had been a friend first 
of Sulla and then of Lucullus, and 
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that was remembered against him; 
besides, he had not much money of 
his own, so he disliked losing bets 
and showed it sometimes. If there 
had been any women to make love to 
that would have been something, but 
the natives were fattish and greasy, 
with no more kick than puddings. It 
was bitterly cold sometimes up in 
North Gaul; if it had been sunny he 
could have lain about quite happily 
doing nothing at all—or could have 
before this knee went wrong. 

So he went back evening after eve- 
ning to his draughty little hut and 
sat there, reading and making up ac- 
counts, and wondering how to make 
certain of being elected quaestor, and 
where he could get the necessary 
money. And on the whole it was some 
comfort to have the red-head moving 
about the place, cleaning armour, 
mending shoes, breaking sticks for 
firewood—making spells over it for 
all he knew. It did not interrupt him 
as a civilized person doing the same 
thing would have. The Briton was 
more like a dog really: moving 
quickly and easily like a dog in good 
condition. Sometimes he stopped 
reading and sat and watched Rudd, 
or gave him another lesson in Latin, 
or told him about politics: not that 
the boy understood much, but it was 
a way of thinking aloud and meeting 
with friendliness at least, not like the 
other, who either didn’t care or were 
on the wrong side. ; 

As to what Rudd thought of it all, 
he did not bother about that, or not 
for a long time, not until he grad- 
ually found with surprise and some- 
thing like horror that he had somehow 
got inte a habit of affection for his 
slave, so that he refused a quite large 
offer for him from a dealer. Britons 
were fashionable and fairly rare. It 
seemed to him that he knew an ex- 
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traordinary amount about Rudd, 
partly from direct questioning, times 
when he had nothing to do and the 
man had gone off into long, trailing, 
tangled stories about his queer, wet 
island and the obscure doings of the 
Britons; and partly by a continuous 
consciousness of Rudd’s feelings to- 
wards him. Very few of the others 
happened to own that particular sort 
of barbarian, and the man had been 
used to living in a crowd of others, 
eating and hunting and fighting, so 
now he was desperately lonely and 
the one certain thing about his life 
was the Tribune. So sometimes Mar- 
cus Trebius was annoyed with him- 
self for treating his slave as well as 
he did, almost making a friend of 
him, and sometimes, he thought, after 
all why not? No need to make life 
a nastier and fiercer thing than it was 
already. 

For nearly two years there was no 
chance of getting back to Rome, but 
after the fall of Alesia Marcus Tre- 
bius went south, and Rudd with him, 
staring at the new country, liking the 
sun and the colours, and ridiculously 
not liking the food or the sour wine. 
They rested the last night at an inn, 
not within sight but somehow within 
feeling of Rome. Marcus dreamt 
that he had been elected, but some- 
thing had gone wrong; he woke with 
his knee aching as usual and watched 
the light in the room spread suddenly 
from dusk to dawn, and his slave 
asleep on the floor, rolled tight in a 
blanket, long and rather graceful 
with his red head on-one arm and the 
other straight out and bare, with the 
fingers curling a little. 

There was a rich merchant of Pisa 
living that winter in Rome, where he 
had hired a house and servants; with 
him was his daughter Decima, with a 
freckled face and black hair that 
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came low on her forehead. She used 
to paint out the freckles every morn- 
ing; she could hardly read, and she 
dressed usually in shades of red. The 
Conservative leaders sent their young 
candidate to this merchant to raise the 
money for his election expenses. It 
was obvious, almost from the first, 
that if the Tribune chose to marry 
Decima he could have what funds he 
pleased, but if he did not choose he 
would have to go elsewhere. He had 
not got too long to do his business 
in; he thought of his party and his 
career; he decided that it would be 
worth it—to get free of this constant 
trouble about money. The girl was 
the sort of fool who might do some- 
thing he could divorce her over later 
on. So he approached her father, of- 
fering his heart and hand, and was 
accepted at once. 

Decima herself, or one of her 
maids, was Mstening behind every 
door; she enjoyed every minute of 
it; she saw herself at once as a peliti- 
cal hostess, courted and supplicated, 
setting the fashions, not to be looked 
down on by anybody any more! And 
the Tribune was just the handsome 
young aristocrat she had always 
wanted, with these quick impatient 
mevements, this dark violent bearing 
that made her father look heavy 
and colorless. Even the limp was 
added romance. Her hot body would 
slake itself in his cool one. It gave 
her the thrill of her life when at last 
he kissed her hand and was formally 
betrothed to her; she longed for him 
to carry her off then and there. 

Marcus Trebius found that, after 
all, he could not stand till the next 
election; there was nothing to do but 
prepare the ground. Still, he could 
put the marriage off until autumn as 
well, and that was something. But 
Decima wept and threw things at her 
maids and broke her new ivory comb. 
Would he love her still after so leng? 
And—once she began to think of it— 
did he love her now? The dishevelled 
maids assured her he did; his ap- 
parent coldness was all part of his 
aristocratic breeding—wait till the 
time came to throw it off! So new, 
every morning, she practised the noble 
chill, and her maids applauded: this 
way were lovers caught and kept. 
From that she went on to practise 
the other airs and graces; it was un- 
fortunate for her that somehow she 
was never quite in time with the new- 
est scent or the newest scandal. Still, 
she must persevere. 

This was all rather insupportable 
for Marcus Trebius, who was intelli- 
gent enough to have seen through 
the real thing that Decima only imi- 
tated. However, business is business. 
The old father was very much on the 
look-out for any slight on his daugh- 
ter, so he had to be always writing 
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her love-letters and making her com- 
pliments' and sending her presents; 
it would all have been quite easy if the 
girl, toe, had looked on it as a cash 
proposition, but he could not help the 
disgusted certainty that she believed 
she was in love with him. She had a 
temper, too; he had heard her rating 
a slave in her own rooms, and seen 
her come out flushed and panting with 
little drops of sweat on her forehead 
still. But there!—she was only the 
least attractive step of the ladder to 
the consulship, and he was going back 
to Gaul soon. 

He went to pay his respects two 
days before he left, and got the 
dowry finally and satisfactorily set- 
tled with his father-in-law. Then the 
lady herself appeared with attend- 
ants; her hair dressed high on her 
head with pins of gold and cornelian; 
her hands were hot and she did not 
seem able to keep still for a moment. 

Marcus expressed his regret at 
going: “But my betrothed will not 
forget me?” Decima’s careful chill 
broke down at this, tears spurted into 
her. eyes: “No, never!” she gasped. 
The annoyed Tribune then asked 
what the beloved would have as a 
farewell gift, a token of remembrance. 
And what a ridiculous thing she had 
dreamed—she would, of course! of a 
ruby brooch for her mantle in the 
shape of a star with four different 
stones at the corners. A nice job he 
was going to have hunting about 
Rome for her disgusting brooch! He 
would do his best, but the time was 
short: there was no other gift she 
would care for? She lay back against 
her cushions and shook her head. 
Yes, there was, though! ‘Oh, Mar- 
cus, that British slave of yours! 
Everyone who’s anyone has a Briton 
now, and they’re so dreadfully diffi- 
cult te get!” 

And what could have put that into 
her dirty, jealous little head? 

“But that’s not the kind of gift I 
would like you to have! No, I will 
search all Rome fer the brooch. It 
shall be just as you describe it so 
charmingly.” 

But by this time she was watching 
him like a cat. Yes, she knew it—he 
wouldn’t! “I don’t want the silly 
brooch now; anyhow, father can give 
it to me. I must have the slave!” 

“But really, my dearest lady, what 
could you do with a soldier servant, 
straight from the camp ?””—he laughed 
uncomfortably—‘“I see I shall have 
to decide for you! What do you say 
to a pair of brooches?” 

“No! I want that man! You 
wouldn’t refuse me if you loved me 
ever so little!” She seized his wrist, 


her mouth quivered. 

He could not burst into passionate 
protestations to this hot, brown little 
horror! 


All the same, he couldn’t let 





her have her 
shouldn’t feel safe te do it. He’s quite 


way. “Really, I 
a savage, you know. He’s afraid of 
me, but I couldn’t risk letting him 
loose! Let us think of something 
else—anything—tell me, most beauti- 
ful!” 

As if she believed him! She half 
sobbed: “There’s nothing else I 
want!” 

Opportunely her father came back 
with: “Why, what’s the matter? Not 
a lovers’ quarrel already !” 

Decima explained, with tears and 
clenched fists and protests that she 
weuld die ef unhappiness unless her 
Marcus would give her tangible proef 
of his leve! 

The father laid a heavy and bour- 
geois hand on the Tribune’s shoulder: 
“Give it her, my boy! You mustn't 
start saying no to ladies at your time 
of life! Besides, what’s a slave more 
or less? You ean easily get another. 
I can let you have one of mine, an 
excellent man, for that matter.” 

Marcus at that felt a curious dim 
sinking. It was not true, surely, that 
he had given up his honour to these 
people, and new must go on giving up 
indefinitely? No, he was going to 
have the best ef the bargain with 
them! When he was Consul he would 
be able to laugh at it all. And in the 
meantime what was it, after all? Why 
in the name of fortune should he mind 
about a slave? Decima, he saw, sup- 
posed he preferred the slave to her— 
well, so he did! That was easy. At 
the same time he was not going to let 
anything, including Rudd, stand be- 
tween him and his money. He yielded 
gracefully and took his leave. 

On the other hand, as he got near 
his own lodgings he became rather un- 
comfortable at the thought of telling 
Rudd, and wondered whether he 
would put it off to the last moment, 
the very hour the gift was to be made 
Rudd, running out to hold his horse, 
looked into his face and asked at once 
what was the matter. He looked 
down before dismounting, hesitated, 
and then, angry at his own foolish- 
ness, said sharply: “I’ve given you 
away.” The Briton gasped, and 
dropped his head against the horse’s, 
holding tight to the bridle. Marcus 
angrily suspected him of crying, 
jumped off his horse and pulled him 
away. Rudd was not even trying to 
cover his face; he let go the rein and 
dropped on to the ground, doubled 
up, and ‘then grabbed at his master’s 
knees: “Why?” he asked, ““What have 
I done?” 

“You stupid!” said Marcus, “it’s 
only to Decima, only till the mar- 
riage; why be uncertain about it? 
“But you’re going back to Gaul! You 
said I was geing, too.” “So I did. 
But you aren’t—see? Never mind, 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“Who Hears the Achaeans Shout and Rebuilds Sparta’s Towers.” 
BY MABEL A. BESSEY 


===HE volumes which come to us 
from Naomi Haldane Mitchison 


—The Conquered, When the 
Bough Breaks, Cloud Cuckoo 
Land, Black Sparta, Barbarian 


Stories, The Corn King and the 
Spring Queen—have one thing in 
common, whether they be planned for 
boys and girls or grown-ups: they re- 
build for us with surprising vigor and 
veracity the lives of people in lands 
and times far remote from our own. 
Her pen travels with apparent ease 
and familiarity through the centuries, 
and she is able to pick up the threads 
of history, anywhere, any _ time, 
making for us a beautiful pattern of 
mankind. She is perhaps most at ease 
in the early beginnings of things— 
from the fourth century B.C. to the 
eleventh century A.D.—during the 
time when civilization was gradually 
spreading over Europe. She depicts 
the early development of the Greeks, 
the coming of the Persians, the su- 
premacy of Athens and Sparta, the 
gradual disruption, the new center of 
civilization in Italy, and the domi- 
nance of Rome. She gives us the 
great invasions spreading farther and 
farther over Europe until history be- 
gins to reckon with Britain and Gaul. 
She paints the Rome that came and 
saw and conquered and the great 
stretch of its power in early Chris- 
tian days. 

No matter what the century, how- 
ever, nor what the people, Mrs. 
Mitchison’s sensitive imagination re- 
cords with curious fidelity their man- 
ners and customs—even their possible 
conversations—until our minds are in- 
clined to believe her own contention 
that “there is no Time” and that 
“there are no Dead.” In The Deli- 
cate Fire, she has, among others, de- 
picted the island of Lesbos in the 
days of Sappho; in her most sus- 
tained work, The Corn King and the 
Spring Queen, she reconstructs the 
struggle between the ancient civiliza- 
tion of Hellas and the new ideas of 
the “barbarians.” In Black Sparta, 
Greece of the fifth century B.C. lives 
again in the stories characterizing 
Pindar, Aspasia, and Socrates. In the 
various collections of her short stories 
we find her true to her own state- 
ment: “I don’t claim that this is good 
history. How can it be when one is 
compressing the history of fourteen 
hundred years into as many thousand 
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words? But I like history; I like 
watching it. It is like a bunch of 
grapes swinging in the sun, and some- 
times the light catches one grape and 
sometimes another. All I have done 
is to try and catch the light where it 
struck some special place and hold it 
there and hope not to rub too much 
of the bloom off the grape. In a way 
that is all that really good historians 
do; only they catch more of the 
grapes and see them clearer.” 

It is the bloom that stays with us. 
Time and space are for the moment 
no longer of any importance. Per- 
sians and Greeks, the legions of 
Caesar, Goths and barbarians, con- 
querors and the conquered, all live 
and move and have their being 
strangely like ourselves in their loves 
and despairs, their hatreds and their 
fears. ““A Matter of No Importance,” 
the story here reprinted, tells with 
tragic irony of the loyalty which a 
strange, inarticulate Gallic slave held 
for his Roman master, and how that 
master, realizing all too late that loy- 
alty and his own affection for the 
slave, hunted for him in vain through 
the slave markets of the world, after 
having rashly given him away. 

Mrs. Mitchison was born in Edin- 
burgh, November 1, 1897, of a dis- 
tinguished family. Her father is John 
Scott Haldane, the physiologist; her 
uncle, the late Viscount Haldane of 
Cloan, Lord Chancellor in the British 
Labor Government of 1924; and her 
brother is Professor J. B. S. Haldane, 
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biochemist and writer of Cambridge. 

Her early life was passed in aca- 
demic and scientific circles, and she 
had the privilege of going to an ex- 
cellent boys’ school until she was 
thirteen. She was to enter Oxford in 
1914, but the beginning of the World 
War and her early engagement to her 
“best friend,’. Richard Mitchison, 
rather interfered with her university 
plans. After a year at Oxford, Mrs. 
Mitchison trained as a V.A.D. nurse 
and from then on until the close of 
the war she found her time fully oc- 
cupied. She has at present five living 
children, and it was for them that 
many of her stories were first told. 

Speaking of her work, she says that 
she had always written a little but 
had not been particularly interested 
in history. Needing an historical set- 
ting for a play that she was writing, 
she was advised by her husband to 
read the last volume of Gibbon. In 
her own words: “Read last volume of 
Gibbon: read volume before; read 
Gibbon backwards volume by volume: 
read Mommsen. Read Holm’s His- 
tory of Greece.” ... 

According to Henry Seidel Canby, 
however, Naomi Mitchison is the most 
interesting historical novelist now 
writing in English. In speaking of 
her reconstruction of history he says, 
“I feel closer to the lost ancient 
world than in history and poems— 
even ancient history and poems. One 
has a feeling that she does not realize 
how good her writing is, how impor- 
tant is the field she has chosen, which 
has been so little cultivated in the 
English of the last decades.” He 
speaks of her not as a popular writer, 
but one praised by scholars and by a 
devoted group. He calls her “the 
artist-in-waiting upon modern arclie- 
ology,” saying that she takes her 
points of view from that realistic, 
scientific study of the classic past 
“which depends upon ethnology, folk- 
lore, anthropology, and economic 
documents.” He feels that she is a 
story-teller, a chronicler, rather than 
a novelist or an historian, and that 
primarily she is a chronicler of youth, 
attempting to recapture the eternal 
qualities of youth “in regions of 
time,” pointing out the obvious re- 
semblances to our own time and its 
subtle differences from our own time. 

Mrs. Mitchison is occupied not 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Mentor Graham, 


= Lincoln's School Teacher 


==SHE body of Mentor Graham, a 
school teacher of New Salem, 
Illinois, at the time Abraham 
Lincoln lived there, was brought 

from Blunt, South Dakota, recently 

to be interred at Farmer’s Point 

Cemetery near New Salem State 

Park. The descendants of Graham 

who are now living in Sangamon and 

Menard counties of Illinois, banded 

together to bring about the removal 

of the body so that it might lie near 
that of his wife and their children. 

A Springfield minister who is a 

grandnephew of Graham’s had charge 

of the service. 

Mentor Graham, a Kentuckian by 
birth, came to New Salem as a young 
man, tall, slant-jawed, and _ intellec- 
tual in appearance, fitting exactly the 
popular conception of a schoolmaster. 
And that is what he was, for soon he 
was hearing the lessons of the set- 
tler’s children. The little cabin that 
served as a school house stood on the 
south side of the ridge apart from 
the other dwellings. It will be re- 
membered that the village itself was 
built on a ridge above the Sangamon 
River. 

Some years later another young 
Kentuckian stopped in New Salem. 
It was Abraham Lincoln. And _ look- 
ing back over the incident in the 
light of later developments it seems 
as if the hand of fate was guiding 
him that day. For one thing it thrust 
him into a position that gave him his 
first taste and insight into politics. 
And also introduced him to a man 
who later proved to be guide, phil- 
osopher, and friend, Mentor Graham. 

An election was to be held the day 
that Lincoln put in his appearance at 
the little river town. And as it often 
happened in a sparsely settled com- 
munity where there were only men of 
meager learning, an absent election 
clerk presented a real difficulty. That 
was what happened this day, and it 
seemed to be the business of the other 
clerk, who was Graham, to find a sub- 
stitute. Upon hearing that Lincoln 
could read and write, he immediately 
pressed him into service with the bal- 
loting. From then on Lincoln took 
an active interest in the politics of 
New Salem and Sangamon County. 

Participation in public life was the 
goal toward which Lincoln was look- 
ing at this time, and he confided his 


By HAZEL O. BAILEY 





Lincoln 


Lincoln's face is homely 

As far as features go, 

But he is handsomer to me 

Than any man | know, 

His brow is lined with worry 

From other people's cares, 

And on his lean and kindly face, 

A patient smile he wears. 
—Koatherine Sharp, 

Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Cleveland Hts., O. 











ambitions to Graham. And Graham, 
being wiser, better educated, and 
knowing the young man’s handicap of 
insufficient learning, suggested that he 
do some studying. One book that he 
recommended was Kirkham’s gram- 
mar, and Lincoln, ever eager to learn, 
scoured the neighborhood until he 
found a copy. Many times he would 
also stop in at the little school house 
to listen to the children recite, thereby 
picking up bits of information. Here 
he met Ann Rutledge. And what is 
easier to picture than how their com- 
mon thirst for knowledge brought 
them together and often to the home 
of Mentor Graham for further en- 
lightenment. 

The country was new, and there 
was much surveying to be done as 
towns were laid out and plots of 
ground sold. John Calhoun, the sur- 
veyor of Sangamon County, had more 





work than he could handle. He per- 
suaded Lincoln to learn the profes- 
sion, so that he might help. As usual 
it was to Graham that he went, and 
the help that was always forthcoming 
was again supplied. Night after 
night, until early morning, so said a 
daughter of Graham, her father and 
Lincoln worked and figured. After 
six weeks of this intensive study, Lin- 
coln was pronounced a surveyor. 

It was not always mental help and 
eycouragement that Graham gave so 
freely to his friend, but also financial. 
Later, when Lincoln was elected to 
his first legislature, Graham, Smoot 
and some other old friends lent him 
money to outfit himself properly for 
his new duties. 

Out of the many volumes on the 
life of Lincoln thumbed by this 
writer, very little could be found 
about Mentor Graham. His probably 
was the life of the average conscien- 
tious teacher, who gives the best of 
his mind and heart, and sees reward 
only in the noble achievements of his 
scholars. 

Graham lived to be quite an old 
man, dying at the age of 86, after 
having spent the last two years of his 
life living with a son in South Dakota. 





The Offut Store, still standing at New Salem, 
where Lincoln clerked as a young man. 
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CHAIR_ OF ST AVGVSTINE 


i) T is odd that the oldest road in 
} England—and, for many miles on 
both sides of London, the straight- 
est—should bear a no more dis- 
tinguished and resonant description 
than Watling Street; nor are the au- 
thorities very sure why it is called 
that. Some Saxon of importance may 
have led the Romans, who made it to 
join up Dover (Dubrae), Canterbury 
(Durovernum), London (Londinium), 
St. Albans (Verulamium), and Wrox- 
eter (Viroconium), to give it his name. 
All that is known is that it was first 
called Waeclinga, or Waetlinga, 
Street, and to this day nothing more 
imposing or more suggestive of our 
austere conquerors has been invented. 

Although so many centuries have 
passed since Watling Street was con- 
structed, and motor-cars have re- 
placed the long series of horse-drawn 
vehicles that rumbled over it, this 
highway is still the best road for a 
traveller from London to Canterbury. 
Down Watling Street went Roman 
soldiers in their clanking armour; 
down Watling Street went the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims; down Watling 
Street went Henry VIII to meet the 
Emperor Charles V; down Watling 
Street go we; at any rate, as far as 
Harbledown, where the view of Can- 
terbury opens and the sublime central 
tower of the cathedral is seen rising 
serenely and majestically over the 
trees and roofs. 

All the while we are in Canterbury 
we shall be conscious of this glorious 
dominating structure with its four 
pinnacles: seen from every distant 
point and, as we circumambulate, 
seen, expectedly or unexpectedly, at 
the end of so many streets. It is the 
slender spire which usually carries 
the extreme suggestion of height, but 
I think that, in time, one comes to 
associate this central square tewer of 
Canterbury Cathedral with the maxi- 
mum. 

Watling Street on its way from 





By E. V. LUCAS 


This congenial essay on Canterbury by 
E. V. Lucas is reprinted from his volume, "En- 
glish Leaves," by permission of J. B. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia, Publishers. Mr. Lucas is 
one of the most attractive of English essay- 
ists, an indefatigable traveler, a lover of the 
fine arts, and chairman of the British pub- 
lishing firm of Methuen. The illustrations, by 
B. C. Boulter, are taken from the book, 
“Canterbury,” by J. Charles Cox. 








London swerves at Harbledown only 
as a highway; the old tract still goes 
on, keeping the line down the hill to 
the Stour. This river it crosses 
twice, the little island of Binnewith 
having to be negotiated, and when in 
the city you will see the precise spot 
where the Roman ferry was, marked 
by a tablet claiming it as the actual 
birthplace of the “Mother of En- 
gland”—as Canterbury proudly calls 
herself. Close by is the house of a 
dyer who states roundly, though not 


so poetically, and I am sure- justly, 


that his hand and that of his prede- 
cessors have been continuously “‘sub- 
dued to what they have worked in” 
since the year 1189. 

Should, very wisely in good weath- 
er, the traveller prefer to approach 
Canterbury on foot, he ought, for old 
time’s sake, to forget Watling Street 
and make use of a section of the Pil- 
grims’ Way, on which the devout or 
the anxious, or both, coming from 
Winchester to find comfort for their 
souls at the Shrine of St. Thomas 
Becket, were wont to set their deter- 
mined feet. The Way runs west and 
east, south of Watling Street, and the 
modern pilgrim from London, wish- 
ing to end his journey in the medieval 
manner, would probably join the 
track near, say, Maidstone, climbing 
the hill at Thornham and keeping 
under the ridge, past ; 
Hollingbourne and 
Charing and Chal- 
leck and Godmers- 
ham Park and Chil- 
ham Castle, to Har- 
bledown, where the 
Way and Watling 
Street become one. 
It is probable that 
today, when the old, 
simple, spontaneous 
and unpreténtious 
exercise known as 
walking has been 
dramatized into “‘hik- 
ing” and has become 
a cult, the Pigrims’ 
Way is crowded 
again. 











The mention of Roman bricks is a 
reminder that Kent, of which Canter- 
bury is the heart and the jewel, was 
twice invaded, and twice conquered, 
by the Romans, and the second con- 
quest (with modifications) still holds. 
First came, in A. D. 43, the pagan 
army of fighting men with swords and 
spears and catapults, led by Aulus 
Plautius, one of Claudius’s generals, 
to capture the eastern districts and 
begin a colonization which lasted for 
three centuries, and many traces of 
which—not the least being Watling 
Street—endure to this day. 

“Everybody,” said the late Arch- 
bishop Temple, in an address of wel- 
come to the American Ambassador, a 
few years ago, “visits Canterbury 
twice;” and so with the Romans, for 
in A. D. 597, also landing in Kent 
and making Canterbury a_strong- 
hold, they came again; but this time 
they were soldiers of the Cross under 
Augustine, to reinforce our Chris- 
tianity. 

Every one knows the Venerable 
Bede’s story of Pope Gregory I, when 
Abbot of St. Andrew’s in Rome, see- 
ing in the slave market in the Forum 
some foreign youths of fair aspect, 
and indulging in that ecstasy of pun- 
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ning which was to lead to this mis- 
sionary effort. 

“Where do they come from?’ he 
asked. 

“They are Angles,” was the reply. 

“Not Angles, but angels,” said the 
abbot. “They have -the faces of 
angels and should be co-heirs with 
them in heaven. What is their prov- 
ince?” 

“Deira.” 

“De-ira? Truly they shall be saved 
from the wrath of Ged and called to 
His mercy. What is the name of their 
king?” 

“Aella.” 

“Then must Alleluia. be sung in 
Aella’s land; and forthwith he 
vowed to visit England and convert it 
wholly to the new faith. — Illness, 
however, prevented, but when he be- 
came Pope Gregory he quickly ar- 
ranged for Augustine’s mission. 

On the spring day that I was last 
there, yellow wallflowers sprang with 
equal’ gaiety and sweetness from 
Saxon, Roman, and Norman crannies, 
while the twentieth century asserted 
itself in the shape ef a motor lawn- 
mower preparing the cricket ground 
which now covers the sites of refec- 
tories, dormitories, brew-houses, hos- 
pitals, and all the other accessories 
of a great religious house, now hidden 
beneath the turf; for the monastery 
founded by Augustine at the end of 
the sixth century became, in the nine- 
teenth, a college for missionaries; and 
young dispensers of the Gospel need 
their recreations as much as the non- 
elect. Just as the Roman cleric came 
here with his followers in 597 to con- 
vert England, so are these youths 
going out into.the far places to spread 
the same tidings te the heathen; and, 
for all I know, to start new Canter- 
buries on alien soil. Meanwhile, on 
this spring afternoon a great many of 
them were following the dictates of a 
sensible, if not conspicuously theo- 
logical, French commentator on life, 
and were cultivating the garden. 
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The history of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral between its earliest days and the 
tragic event of 1170 which trans- 
formed it into a shrine and place of 
pilgrimage needs a volume for the 
tellmg. Let us for the moment forget 
the Danes and their atrocities of 
1011, and the Normans and their re- 
building, and come. to the reign of 
Henry. II and the afternoon of Tues- 
day, December 29, when the arch- 
bishop of that day, Thomas Becket, 
was hacked to pieces. The criminals 
were four knights in armour: Hugh 
de Moreville, William de Tracy, 
Reginald Fitzurse, and Richard le 
Breton, purporting to be carrying out 
the will of Henry, who, absent in 
France, had, in their hearing, peev- 
ishly demanded: “Who will rid me of 
this pestilent priest?” 

The floor of the north-west tran- 
sept, where the crime was committed, 
is still.the same, and a stone marks 
the actual spot, but the neighboring 
stairs of Becket’s day have been built 
in. The murder caused consternation 
throughout Christendom, and Henry 
had no peace of mind until he had 
made some effort at expiation, by sub- 
mitting himself, half-naked, to be 
flogged by priests at his victim’s 
tomb. I hope they laid it on. 

Becket was canonized as St. Thomas 
of Canterbury in 1173, his day being 
December 29, and in 1220 his remains 
reburied beneath a shrine behind the 
high altar in what is now called St. 
Thomas’s Chapel, and the Canterbury 
pilgrimage became increasingly popu- 
lar and the gifts increasingly valu- 
able. Henry VIII, however, who in 
1520 had humbly prayed here in 
company with the Emperor Charles 
V, in 1538 publicly degraded the 
saint and deprived the shrine of its 
jewels. The body was again interred, 
this time in the crypt: but whether 
or not beneath the slab that one sees 
is not known. I feel it possible to 
say with more certitude that it is un- 
likely that the damp stain on this 
slab can be directly ascribed to 
Henry II’s tears, and even more un- 
likely that the faint adumbration of 
a human figure on a neighboring pil- 
lar, photographs and _picture-post- 
ecards of which are sold in the 
thousand-and-one souvenir shops in 
Canterbury, is, as it is claimed to be, 
Becket’s ghost. 

The beauty and grandeur of Can- 
terbury Cathedral are not to be com- 
municated by words. As they make a 


_ special appeal to each of us, the visitor 


to the city should grasp at every op- 
portunity of being in the building and 
in the Close, which is one of the quiet- 
est in all our cathedral cities, steeped 
in placidity and lately made even more 
sacred by the Kentish War Memorial 
walled garden. Here, amid the lull- 
ing discord of jaekdaws and rooks, 
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one may realize something of the 
spirit of Chaucer’s own England, for 
there are no backwaters like cathedral 
Closes. All the residences suggest 
leisure and comfort, but they are not 
conspicuous architecturally, not even 
the palace where the Primate lays his 
head. It is for the cathedral vistas 
that one lingers here, and not least, in 
my own case, for occasional soothing 
glimpses of the long leaden roof of 
the choir, with its spacious grey hue 
and delicate ornamentation. 

Canterbury’s purely literary asso- 
ciations begin with Chaucer, who sent 
his pilgrims there from the Tabard in 
Southwark, telling their tales by the 
way. The city itself was merely their 
destination, but its name is none the 
less imperishably united to that of 
the father of English poetry, upon 
whom Mr. Chesterton recently wrote 
such a humane and exhilarating book. 
Canterbury’s latest literary associa- 
tion is with Joseph Conrad, the sec- 
ond Conrad in her history, the first 
being Prior Conrad, in the twelfth 
century, the builder of ‘the glorious 
choir” beneath whose roof Becket 
was slain. Canterbury claims Joseph 
Conrad as a son for the reason that 
having ceased to be a sailor, he re- 
tired to Kent and is buried in the 
Roman Catholic section of the Whit- 
stable Road Cemetery, with these 
lines from Spenser’s “Faerie Queene” 
on his grave: 


Sleep after Toyle, Port after stormie seas, 
Ease after Warre, Death after Life, doth 
greatly please. 


The last time I saw Conrad was in 
Canterbury in the St. Lawrence 
Ground, during a Canterbury Week. 
He was on a coach, watching the 
cricket through an amused and slightly 
perplexed, if not contemptuous eye- 
glass. I climbed beside him and did 
what I could to make things clearer, 
but his interest was in the whole 
situation rather than in technique. 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


John Brown’s Body, the historical epic 
which made Stephen Vincent Benét fa- 
mous, doubtless drew the majority of its 
readers with the story qualities of ro- 
mance, adventure, and pathos. This gigan- 
tic poem has the scope of a_ novel, 
extending its boundaries to the lives of 
many people turmoiled by the Civil War. 
It received the Pulitzer Prize in 1929 and 
has been read by hundreds of thousands 
of people. 

The lover of poetry recognizes in John 
Brown’s Body the characteristics shown 
in Benét’s other verse: a lively affection 
for legend and history; a great talent for 
composing magnificent stanzas, particu- 
larly in the ballad style; an inability to 
cut out negligible lines. He appreciates 
the wisdom of the poet who kept the 
bulky material from becoming tedious by 
swiftly changing metrical form, creating 
individual ballads, lyrics, and _ elegies. 
These two selections, widely separate in 
the book, demonstrate the power ef con- 
trast as used by Benét to describe the 


Civil War days. 


The little children with velvet eyes 

Tell each other tremendous lies. 

They play at Manassas with guns of 
peeled 

Willow-stalks from the River Field, 

Chasing the Yanks into Kingdom Come 

While one of them beats on a catskin 
drum. 

They are happy because they don’t know 
why. 

They pon themselves pretending to die, 

But all through the scare, and before and 
after, 

Their voices are rich with the ancient 
laughter, 

The negro laughter, the blue-black rose, 

The laughter that doesn’t end with the 
lips 

But ps al the belly and curls the toes 

And prickles the end of the fingertips. 


Eliyat lay upon Cemetery Hill. 
His wounds had begun to burn. 
He was rising up 
Through cold and vacant darknesses inte 
faint light, 
The yellow, watery light of a misty moon. 
He stirred a little and groaned. 





There was something cool 
On his face and hands, It was dew. He 
lay on his back 
And stared at a blowing cloud and a 
moist, dark sky. 
“Old charioteer,’ he thought 
He remembered dully 
The charge. The charge had come. They 
had beaten the charge. 
Now it was moist dark sky and the dew 
and his pain. 
He tried to get his canteen but he 
couldn’t reach it. 
That made him afraid. 
“T want some water,” he said. 
He turned his head through stiff ages. 
Two feet away 
A man was lying quietly, fast asleep, 
A bearded man in an enemy uniform. 
He had a canteen. Ellyat wet his lips 
with his tongue. 
“Hey, Johnnie, got some water?” he whis- 
pered weakly. 
Then he saw that the Johnnie had only 
half a head, 
And frowned because such men could not 
lend. canteens. 


Stephen Vincent Benét, who was born 


in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 1898, pub-. 


lished Five Men and Pompey, a set of 
monologues, when he was only seventeen. 
Young Adventure, 1918, and Heavens and 
Earth, 1920, made him interesting to the 
poetry world. In 1923 his King David 
won The Nation’s poetry prize. Several 
years later he received a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship which gave him two years of 
leisure abroad and during that time he 
wrote John Brown’s Body. 

The passages above are reprinted from 
John Brown’s Body, published by Double- 
day, Doran & Company, copyright, 1927, 
1928, by Stephen Vincent Benét. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON. 


Mother of England 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


Between Geoffrey Chaucer, who died in 
1400, and Joseph Conrad, or Teodor Josef 
Konrad Korzeniowski, who died in 1924, 
the brochure bearing upon Canterbury 
and literature which lies before me takes 
note of three other writers. The first is 
Christopher Marlowe, the dramatist, who 
was born here, in a house in George 
Street, in the same year as Shakespeare, 
1564, and died in a stabbing affray at 
Deptford in 1593; and whose glorious ex- 
travagant pen gave us the play of Tam- 
burlaine the Great. The monument to 
Marlowe, which used to be just outside 
the entrance to the Cathedral Close, but 
has been moved to the Dane John Park, 
was unveiled by Sir Henry Irving in 1891, 
nearly three hundred years later. The 
dominating figure is the muse of Dramatic 
Poetry; the four little bronzes on the 
pedestal represent Irving as Tamburlaine, 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson as Faus- 
tus, James K. Hackett as Edward II, 
and Edward Alleyn, a contemporary of 
Marlowe, as the Jew of Malta. 

The third author on the list, Daniel 
Defoe, has but the slenderest claim to be 
there, having been little more than a vis- 
itor; but the fourth was as thorough a 
man of Kent and son of Canterbury as 
could be imagined, with wit and humor 
added: Richard Harris Barham, rural 
clergyman, known to the world as “Thomas 
Ingoldsby,” a poet upon whom holy orders 
exercised no undue restraint. 

Lovers of Dickens will be pleased, when 
in Canterbury, to see in what ‘piety the 
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fame and name of that great man are 
held—and all on the strength of David 
Copperfield, for he was never more than a 
visitor to the city (when he put up at the 
Fleur de Lys), and had no early associa- 
tions with the place, as he had with Roch- 
ester. It is a real tribute to his genius 
as a creator of men and women to see 
the local habitations which have been 
found for the figments of his brain, some of 
them hastily engendered probably on the 
spur of the moment, yet more actual to his 
readers than most of the people we know 
or even our familiar relations: even those 
we call—and they are always the most 
Dickensian—Uncle and Aunt. It was al- 
most a shock to me to see in the souvenir 
shops picture-postcards of the house of 
Agnes Wickfield and her father, and of 
Uriah Heep’s ’umble ’ome: authentic 
structures of brick and wood and stone 
which can be visited to this day—the 
Wickfields’, for instance, in St. Dunstan’s 
Street—for, vivid as their imaginary in- 
habitants are, they still were fictional, or 
so one had supposed. 

Whether we want these picture-post- 
cards is another matter. When a house 
has been described like this, as the Wick- 
fields’ was: “At length we stopped before 
a very old house bulging out over the 
road: a house with long, low, lattice win- 
dows bulging out still farther, and beams 
with carved heads on the ends bulging 
out, too, so that I fancied the whole 
house was leaning forward trying toe see 
who was passing on the narrow pave- 
ment below”—when, as I say, a house is 
described like that, no one needs the 
photographs of an actual building which 
may or may not have been in the author’s 
mind. The writer who could invent Mr. 
Wickfield at his port, and Agnes Wick- 
field with her chatelaine keys, and Uriah 
Heep at his desk, did not need to see an 
actual building in which to environ them. 

When, however, we come to the Sun 
Inn in Mersey Lane and find that it 
claims to be one with “the little inn” 
where Mrs. Micawber told David about 
Mr. Micawber’s misadventures with the 
Plymouth branch of the family, the book 
is, so to speak, extra-illustrated in the 
right way. For inns are different. “It is 
truly painful to contemplate mankind in 
such an aspect, Master Copperfield, but 
our reception was decidedly cool. There 
is no doubt about it. In fact, that branch 
of my family which is settled in Plymouth 
became quite personal to Mr. Micawber 
before we had been there a week. Under 
such circumstances,” she continued, “what 
could a man of Mr. Micawber’s spirit do? 
But one obvious course was left. To bor- 
row of that branch of my family the 
money to return to London, and to return 
at any sacrifice.” Mr. Wickfield may not 
have lived at 71, St. Dunstan Street, but 
I feel convinced that those inimitable 
words were spoken in a private room in 
the Sun. Inns, as I have said, are differ- 
ent from houses. It could easily be 
proved, by a little research, that no ten- 
ant named Wickfield had ever occupied 
71, St. Dunstan Street; but few know 
who has stayed at inns and no one knows 
who has casually drunk there. Surely it 
is all to the good that when seeing the 
Sun Inn at Canterbury we should think 
of these things, and when reading these 
things we should think of the Sun Inn at 
Canterbury. 
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A Story of Self Discovery 
In the South Seas 


By JOHN RUSSELL 


PART 2 


SYNOPSIS OF PART | 


OUNG JUNIUS PEABODY, an 

idle derelict and drifter, whose sin- 

gle. life occupation has been the 

pursuit of liquor and women, 
awakes one morning on the coral beach 
of tropic Fufuti to find the last penny of 
his patrimony squandered and his credit 
at Bendemeer’s saloon exhausted. Near 
him is a filthy little beachcomber called 
the Sydney Duck, whom Peabody has 
been staking to drinks for some time 
back. 

Learning that Peabody is broke and of 
no further use in the purchase of brandy, 
the Sydney Duck loses no time in shower- 
ing contempt upon his erstwhile benefac- 
tor. The evil larrikin taunts Peabody for 
his complete helplessness to cope with his 
predicament, and mockingly warns him 
not to expect him, the Sydney Duck, to 
deo any of Peabody’s begging for him. 

Peabody—though downcast—retains his 
sense of humor and with a grim resigna- 
tion wades into the sea for his morning 
bath. He is tripped by a peculiar object 
that has been washed ashore. Curiously 
he picks it up and instantly his ugly little 
companion is wild with excitement. It is 
ambergris worth two thousand dollars at 
Bendemeer’s tavern. Boldly the Sydney 
Duck claims an “arf” interest in the 
treasure. 

Peabody is struck speechless by the 
man’s audacity and the Sydney Duck, 
thinking that Peabody means to dispute 
his claim, punches the unsuspecting Pea- 
body in the jaw and flees with the prize. 

Then, for the first time in his life, Pea- 
body experiences the sting of a living 
anger. He chases the Sydney Duck up 
the beach until he passes Bendemeer’s 
place. Bendemeer, a hard and ruthless 
tyrant, veritable monarch of Fufuti, 
stands on the high white veranda watch- 
ing the brown-skinned natives unloading 
one of his ships in the harbor. To Ben- 
demeer the wretched Peabody appeals for 
assistance, but is met with a cruel rebuff 
and the ghastly prediction, calmly ut- 
tered:—You'll be dead in a month, any- 
how.” 

Peabody staggers on and finally tracks 
the Sydney Duck to his hiding place in 
the rocks. There he finds Sydney calcu- 
lating with a giant Dutchman named Wil- 
lems the probable profits to be divided. 
Outnumbered and unarmed, Peabody ad- 
vances on his dangerous foes who close in 
upon him. surprised to find such an easy 
victim. 

Now go on with the story. 


Bi: they counted without the abso- 


lute simplicity of a man who has 

found an objective. for the first time 
in his life and has set himself to reach it, 
regardless. Mr. Peabody did not pause to 
fight or to wrestle. He let them get a 
good grip on him and then took the un- 
expected way by keeping right on—and, 
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the edge into space. SS h 

For an instant the three 
seemed to hang suspended, 
interlocked amid smashing 
vines and taut creepers, and then toppled 
toward the lagoon. 

Even before they struck, Sydney’s de- 
spairing yell rang out. Their plunge 
drowned it and gave way to the cries of 
startled sea birds, knifing the air in flung 
white crescents and circling about the 
troubled spot that boiled like blue cham- 
pagne. But when he came up again the 
unfortunate larrikin loosed shriek after 
bubbling shriek and floundered madly for 
shore, all else forgotten in his dominant 
terror. 

Willems was made of sterner metal. He 
grappled Peabody as they rose and sought 
to use his leng arms, reaching for the throat. 
He learned better presently, however, and 
he learned, too, how much chance he had 
against a man who had once won a fancy 
diving title at Travers Island. Junius took 
him down by the feet and held him down 
until there was no spring and no temper 
left to him, only a large and limp and 
very badly frightened Hollander who 
wanted to get out of the wet. He was 
quite willing to paddle after the Sydney 
Duck. Meanwhile Junius gathered up an 
object in a fiber net that was floating near 
by and swam on to follow his purpose. ... 

Fhe man Bendemeer was standing be- 
hind his little zinc bar when a shadow 
sifted in through the doorway, and, look- 
ing up, he took ’a backward step that 
nearly cost him his steck of glassware. 
The man Bendemeer was not used to step- 
ping back from anything, but the red and 
dripping ruin that confronted him was 
beyond usage of any kind. Junius Pea- 
body looked as if he had been run through 
a mangle. His dress was fragmentary. 
Most of the skin had been flayed from the 
more prominent curves of his anatomy. 
His left arm hung useless. He crawled in 
and propped himself to keep from falling, 
and called for brandy in a voice scarcely 
recognizable. “Peabody—is it?” demanded 
Bendemeer, incredulous. 

“Will you keep a customer waiting?” 
rasped Junius. “You needn’t stare.” He 
laughed weakly. “You can’t order me off 
now, Bendemeer. I’m a paying customer 
again.” 

“As how?” 

Junius lifted a fist and dropped the 
sopping net on the bar. “Ambergris— 
eleven pounds of it. My property.” 

Bendemeer inspected the brownish 
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lump, and as he understood, his thin lips 
pleated and his glance quickened. “Oh, 
ho!” he said. “Was it this they robbed 
you of?” 

Peabody nodded. 

“You got it back from them—yourself?” 

“There’s the stuff.” 

“So I see. But I’m asking—did you 
take it away from those two cutthroats 
alone, without any help?” 


“I did. And now I’ve come to talk 
business. It’s a good proposition, Bende- 
meer.” 


The tall, grim white man studied him 
with a narrow regard glinting like a probe 
and equally cool, detached, and imper- 
sonal. He had the air of a surgeon who 
approaches a clinical experiment. “I’m 
inclined to think it may be,” he decided. 
“Yes—a sporting risk; though I’m certain 
enough of the result, Peabody, mind that. 
I believe I might make a bit of a gamble 
with myself, just to see that I’m right. 
Come now—what do you want?” 

“A thousand silver,” said Junius. 

“I haven’t so much about me. Suppose 
we say a standing credit for a thousand 
drinks instead.” 

Junius stiffened against the bar. 

“It amounts to the same thing, doesn’t 
it?” continued Bendemeer: “Why should 
you trouble about dollars—mere tokens? 
You can’t get away from Fufuti. The 
Jane out there, she’s due te sail this morn- 
ing on a round of my plantations. She’s 
the only ship clearing for a month at least 

. By the time you’d drunk yourself to 
death I'd simply have the money back 
again.” 

Peabody stared, and a streak of crim- 
son leaped into his cheek as if a whiplash . 
had been laid across it. 

“Damn you ” he cried = shakily. 
“Give me that brandy—Ill pay for it. 
Here’s the stuff. It’s mine. I went after 
it and I got it. I earned it myself, and 
fairly !” 

“To what end?” Bendemeer cut in. “So 
you can pickle yourself before burial?” 

Junius Peabody writhed. “What's it to 
you how I spend it afterward? I’m a 
free agent. I can do as I like.” 

“That,” said Bendemeer with quiet em- 
phasis, “is a lie.” 

Holding his quivering subject, impaled 
on his glance as it seemed, he reached @ 
(Concluded on next page) 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


LITTLE WOMEN. By Louisa Alcott 


I have chosen this book because I want 
you to notice what a good movie can do 
for a book, and what it can’t do. It is 
more than likely, of course, that you have 
seen the new production of Little Women 
on the screen. If you have never read 
the novel—and this means boys as well as 
girls—read it now. If you read it when 
you were in the grades, read it again 
now, after seeing the picture. 

You will see, first of all, how faithfully 
it follows the story—more so than any 
picture-version of a book I have ever seen. 
No liberties are taken with the plot, and 
the only detail with the wrong date is 
that Professor Bhaer sings a song by 
Tschaikowski that was not yet written. 
(But if it had been written this is pre- 
cisely the song he would have sung!) You 
can see not only the exact dresses the 
Little Women wore, but how this must 
have influenced their gait and cenduct— 
though a real tomboy could manage even 
with a crinoline; did you ever expect to 
see anyone climb down a porch-pillar in 
one? You actually see, as if you had 
seen them in the flesh, not only Jo and 
Beth and Mrs. March and Hannah, but 
at last a Professor Bhaer who makes you 
believe that Jo could love him better than 
Laurie. 

Now let’s see what it can’t do. It can’t 
give you the full story, only scenes from 
it. It must leave out all the building-up 
of character, all the development of these 
young lives that makes the book live like 
a human being, and show you only what 
happens and not why. Because it selects 
the more weepy parts, it would make a 
stranger think Little Women was a sad 
book, whereas it is no more sad than any 
happy home life. It makes Beth, for in- 
stance, seem to die twice! In short, it is 
a wonderful illustration of the novel, the 
best one it has ever had. But it isn’t the 
novel, and no moving picture is the same 
as one. Never think that going to the 
movies is the same as reading the book 
from which the picture is made. Read the 
book, and see how much is left out, and 
why it has to be. 


THE TROJAN WOMEN. By Euripides. 
Translated by Gilbert Murray 


The Great War is over, the long siege 
at an end. The tall towers of Troy are 
down, the air is full of the shouts of the 
victors and the crying of captured women. 
Hecuba, that great queen, is now a worn 
old woman who has seen her sons all die 
and must now see her grandson torn from 
her protecting arms and given to death. 
War is always hardest on old people and 
babies—non-combatants both. That has 
not changed, however methods of warfare 
may have altered. For it was four hun- 
dred years before Christ that this play 
was written—and how desperately up-to- 
date it is to-day! 

I remember when I read it aloud, one 
day in 1917; the women in the audience 
could scarcely bear it, it came-so close to 
their own lives. There is no nobler tragedy 
than this, nor a greater speech on the 
stage than the majestic lament of the 
aged queen holding upon her knees the 
broken body of her baby grandson. Gil- 
bert Murray has given it beautiful En- 
glish. As you read, let the scenes rise 
around you. See the smoking ruins of 
Troy Town, hear the voices of those who 
have lost all life holds dear, and ask your- 
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black, square bottle. He shoved a glass 
in front of Junius Peabody and poured a 
generous measure. With one hand he kept 
the glass covered and with the other 
pointed out through the doorway. 

“T'll say you lie, and T’ll demonstrate: 

“You see my schooner out there? That’s 
her boat on the beach. She leaves in half 
an hour; her captain’s come now for final 
orders. She goes first from here to an 
island of mine a hundred miles away. I 
planted it with coconuts five years ago, 
and left a population of maybe a dozen 
Kanakas to tend them—it’s going to be 
worth money some day. Nukava, they 
call it, and it’s the edge of the earth, the 
farthest corner, and the loneliest and the 
driest. There’s not a drop of anything on 
the place except water, scant and brack- 
ish at that. But a white man could live 
there, if he were fit to live at all, and 
wanted to badly enough. 

“Now Ill make you an offer. [ll buy 
this lump of stuff from you, and I'll buy 
it either of two ways. A half interest in 
Nukava and you go there at once to take 
charge as agent . . . or else—here’s your 
brandy and [ll keep you _ perpetually 
drunk as long as you last.” 

Junius swayed on his feet. “Agent?” 
he stammered. “To go away tg 

“Now. And once there you can’t escape. 
You’re stuck for a year on a coral grid- 
iron, Peabody, to sit and fry.” 

“What for? You-—-! What for?” 

Bendemeer shrugged. 

“Because it amuses me. Because I 
please. Because—I know what you'll do. 
I’ve been watching men of your sort all 
my life, and I know what they’re worth— 
drift on the beaches, scraps, trash, jetsam. 
Regeneration, eh? Rot and drivel! You 
can’t save yourself any more than you 
could lift yourself by your own boot 
straps. It suits me to prove it to you 
this way.” 

He lifted his hand away from the glass. 
Peabody’s stare drepped from that cryp- 
tic regard-to the waiting brandy before 
him, the red liquor, odorous and madden- 
ing. Peabody’s lips moved, and he wet 
them with the tip of his tongue and 
gripped the bar with straining white 
fingers. 

“You’re wrong,” he breathed. “You 
lose, Bendemeer. I can do it—I’ve just 
learned I can do it. And, by God,” he 
added, prayerfully, “I will.” 

Bendemeer took up the netted lump. 

“Very well,” he said, offhand. “Just a 
moment, while I chuck this stuff in the 
storeroom.” 








self if war were any better then than it 
is now—or any worse! So far as litera- 
ture goes, it was the conquered Trojans 
who won in the long run. For, as Mase- 
field says: 


The conqueror’s prize is dust and lost 
endeavor, 

And the beaten man becomes a_ story 
forever. 


As long as men struggle against war, 
so long the tragedy of The Trojan Women 
will remain a living document. 

—MAY CAMBERTON BECKER, 
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He turned and tramped out through 
the rear without a glance behind him— 
and left Junius Peabody there alone be- 
fore the bar. 

He was gone perhaps five minutes, quite 
as much as that, an ample space of time. 
When he came back there was no glass 
in sight. It had vanished, and the room 
reeked of French brandy. He looked his 
customer up and down and his lids low- 
ered a trifle. 

“Well, how did you like the flavor?” 

The face of Junius Peabody was like a 
death’s-head, but the eyes in his sockets 
blazed with a light all their own, and, 
standing there erect, standing square on 
his two legs with his feet braced apart, 
he swore—somewhat inexpertly, it was 
true, but still quite heartily; good, crisp 
profanity such as one able man may use 
with another—until Bendemeer’s puzzled 
gaze caught the sparkle of broken glass 
lying in a great splash of liquid in a cor- 
ner of the floor. “I’m going to Nukava!” 
cried Junius Peabody. “And you see— 
you see there are some scraps thrown up 
on the beach that are worth something 
after all, and be damned to you, Ben- 
demeer !”’ 

“So it seems,” acknowledged Bende- 
meer. “So it seems”—and smiled a little, 
rather oddly. . 

Bendemeer was S still smiling that way, 
all by himself, an hour or so later when 
he had watched the Likely Jane lay her 
course for Nukava with the new agent on 
board and had gone down into his store- 
room to put the place to rights. There 
was a clutter of odds and- ends of. cargo 
that had been spilled from an upset surf- 
boat the day before. Most of it had been 
salvaged by his Kanaka boys along the 
shore, but a certain breken tub contain- 
ing tallow had lost part of its contents. 
However, he was able now to restore a’ 
large lump weighing perhaps eleven 
pounds or so, which made the tally nearly. 
good. 

From “Where the Pavement Ends.” 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Copyright, 1919, by John Russell. Re- 
printed by permission of the author. 
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only with the past of history, but 
with the present as well. She not 
only accomplishes a certain amount of 
journalistic work and reviewing but 
is occupied in political work of vari- 
ous kinds. She is, as well, engaged 
upon an historical novel about pres- 
ent-day conditions, touching upon So- 
cialism and Communism, which she 
plans to call You Have Been Warned. 

She views herself impartially, and 
a trifle humorously, disclaiming all 
intelligence with regard to music and 
“the arts.” She loves the country and 
enjoys “real games,” swimming, 
milking cows, hiking, ‘‘hot sunshine 
and sleeping at midday on the grass.” 
She gives herself credit for being able 
to work in trains, buses, shops, and 
boats, but feels that this aptitude 
after all is only the result of the 
needs of family life. 
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Running Your Financial Life 
By JOHN N. ANDREWS, Ph.D. 


VI. General 


In surance 
ENRY G. MITCHELL is a 


hardware merchant of Fair- 

view, Texas, moderately well- 

to-do. He has a wife and 
two children. His daughter, Harriet, 
is about to graduate from high school 
and his son, Roscoe, will enter junior 
high school next September. Like 
Amos and Andy, they took an auto- 
mobile tour to the Century of Prog- 
ress last summer, and got the same 
thrill. But on the return trip they 
had the misfortune to be sideswiped 
by another car which pushed the Mit- 
chells’ Buick off the concrete into the 
soft shoulder of the highway. It 
turned over and they were all pretty 
badly shaken up and scared. Mr. 
Mitchell, who was driving,. suffered a 
broken shoulder blade, the others 
were slightly bruised and cut, and the 
car had a snapped axle and a smashed 
radiator. The peeple in the other car 
were pretty decent. They rushed Mr. 
Mitchell to the nearest hospital, and 
gave him their address and the ad- 
dress of their insurance company. It 
was only a matter of five weeks be- 
fore the family were back at Fair- 
view completely recovered, and the 
car in goed running order again after 
a $100 repair bill. A day or two after- 
ward, Mr. Mitchell received two 
checks in the mail—one from a New 
York life insurance company, the 
other from a casualty company of 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Harriet and Roscoe were at the 
breakfast table when the mail arrived 
and were excited at the idea that the 
accident had cost them nothing— 
either for the damage to the car or 
injury to their father. 
They asked Mr. Mitchell 
a rapid-fire string of 
questions about insur- 
ance, and found it was 
a much bigger subject 
than they supposed. 
“But that isn’t the only 
kind of insurance we 
have,” said Mrs. Mit- 
chell. “Don’t you have 
to insure the” store, 
Henry, against fire and 
burglary, as well as the 
stock?” “Yes, and 
that’s not all,” said Mr. 
Mitchell. Roscoe 
brought a pencil and 
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paper, and just for fun they began to 
set down a list of every kind of in- 
surance they had. When they got 
through, even Dad was surprised. 

He found, for example, that he 
had fire and burglary insurance on his 
business, his home, the store truck, 
and the family automobile. Since cy- 
clones were commen in that area, he 
carried storm and tornado insurance 
on the store and on the house. Most 
of his bills were paid by check, so 
he had taken out check insurance, to 
protect him against having his checks 
raised or forged. 

Since the store had fifty feet of 
large plate glass windows on the 
main business street, he had provided 
plate glass insurance. Likewise he 
had taken out liability and collision 
insurance on both the family automo- 
bile and the store truck. It was -the 
other fellow’s liability insurance, for- 
tunately, which had borne the brunt 
of the recent accident. 

In addition, he had bought health 
and accident insurance for himself, 
and ample protection for his family 
in case of his death. He had pur- 
chased educational endowment pol- 
icies for his children to guarantee 
them a college education a few years 
hence. He had bought a substantial, 
ordinary life insurance policy early in 
his business career. He was now 
considering the purchase of an an- 


The modern economic structure and the lives 

of thousands of individuals and families are 

protected by a paper wall of many kinds of 
insurance. 


nuity contract to insure comfort and 
to provide leisure and travel for him- 
self and Mrs. Mitchell after the chil- 
dren were grown. 

The Mitchells, in their further dis- 
cussion of family finance and insur- 
ance problems found that there were 
several expressions used in the pol- 
icies that they did not understand 
very well. Even Mr. Mitchell was a 
little shaky on some of them. Some 
of these words they looked up, with 
the following results: 


A Few Important Terms 


Policy.—A written contract of in- 
surance between the policyholder and 
the company is called a policy. 

Face Value is the principal sum 
which the company agrees to pay, if 
and when the event insured against 
happens. The person who.receives the 
face value of a life insurance policy 
when it becomes due upon the death 
of the insured is called the bene- 
fictary. 

Premium is the amount of money 
which the policyholder agrees to 
pay the insurance company, in return 
for which the company assumes the 
risk. Life insurance premiums may 
be paid annually, semi-annually, quar- 
terly, or even monthly. | 

Dividend—The share of a policy 
in the divisible surplus of a mutual 
company, or that of a “participating” 
policy in the case of a stock company 
issuing such policies, is called a “divi- 
dend.” In life insurance, these divi- 
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dends are usually distributed to pol- 
icyholders annually, in such amounts 
as the surplus accumulations justify. 
While the company should retain a 
reasonable amount of surplus, in the 
interest of safety, certain state laws 
place a reasonable limit upon the 
amount that may be so held. Stock 
insurance companies, like other cor- 
porations, may declare dividends, in 
the usual business sense, to their 
stockholders. 

Loans.—Most life insurance pol- 
icies provide that after the contract 
has: been in force for two or three 
years, the policyholder may borrow 
from the company on the security of 
his insurance centract almost up to 
the cash surrender value of the pol- 
icy. As explained in the last article, 
insurance companies, during the finan- 
cial crisis of 1933, were generally re- 
stricted in the granting of loans. 

Indemnity.—The indemnity is the 
compensation paid by the company 
for the loss or damage covered under 
the insured’s contract. 

Accident Insurance.—Personal ac- 
cident insurance is designed to pro- 
vide indemnity for loss of time resulting 
from accidental injuries. Definite 
weekly sums are specified for total loss 
of time and partial disability respec- 
tively. Definite sums are also usually 
specified for loss of life, limb, or 
sight due to such injuries but, of 
course, not from illness. This form of 
protection may be issued to persons in 
good physical condition who have an 
income other than from investments; 
that is, those whose time has an ac- 
tual value and for which they receive 
a wage or salary or other direct earn- 
ings. 

Health Insurance——Health insur- 
ance is protection against loss of time 
arising from sickness or disease which 
prevents the policyholder from engag- 
ing in his regular occupation. Health 
insurance may be issued in a separate 
policy but is usually combined with 
an accident policy, often called a dis- 
ability policy. A man who has a 
health policy should notify the insur- 
ance company of his condition at the 
beginning of. an illness. Later, the 
attending physician certifies to the 
company about the nature and dura- 
tion of the illness. The company 
usually has its medical examiner re- 
port on condition and progress, and 
when the claim is filed, it is prepared 
to send to the insured a check com- 
pensating him for his loss of time. 

Disability—Some health insurance 
policies make further provision for 
settlement in a lump sum, te the in- 
sured, for permanent total. and par- 
tial disability, such as the permanent 
loss of the sight of both eyes, loss of 
use of both feet, both hands, one foot 
and one hand, or a-combination of 
other members of the body. Health 








insurance may also provide a hospital 
benefit in addition to the loss of time 
benefit. 

Many life insurance policies also 
contain a disability clause providing 
for non-payment of premiums during 
the period of disability. In other 
contracts, the premiums are waived 
and an income is paid to the insured 
during such disability, for example, 
$10 per month per $1000 of insur- 
ance. Practically all companies re- 
quire a waiting period, varying from 
two to six months after disability sets 
in before the disability payments or 
premium waivers are effective. 

Liability Insurance——In general, 
liability insurance protects the pol- 
icyholder against financial loss aris- 
ing out of legal liability imposed upon 
him in connection with bodily in- 
juries suffered by other persons, or 
damage to property belonging to 
others, caused by teams or automobiles 
belonging to the insured. If liability 
insurance is not carried by one who 
has had an accident, the person who 
has been injured, or who has had 
property damaged as a result of the 
accident, may enter a judgment 
against the person who has caused 
the accident. 

In these days when there are so 
many automobiles on the highways, it 
is the height of folly for any one 
owning a car not to carry liability in- 
surance on it. Some states, notably 
Massachusetts, will not issue a license 
for a car unless the owner can show 
that he has liability insurance. 

Fire Insurance.—Fire insurance is 
just what the name implies—protec- 
tion against less by fire. In fixing 
fire insurance rates, the factors of 
time, location, and risk are important. 
Time must be considered because the 
amount of the fire loss is not always 
the same every year; some years show 
heavy losses and others only slight 
losses. The fire hazards vary greatly 
from one city to another and from 
one state to another. This, in turn, 
makes a wide variation in fire insur- 
ance rates. 

Theft Insurance——Generally, for 
insurance purposes, theft and larceny 
are defined to mean stealing or taking 
property of another, and no distinc- 
tion is made between them. Such 
losses, in contrast to burglaries, may 
be caused without forcible entrance 
into the premises. A policy covering 
theft and larceny, therefore, would 
cover losses caused by tradesmen, 
mechanics, and servants working on 
the premises or losses caused by per- 
sons gaining entrance to the premises 
by the use of keys, through open win- 
dows or doors, and so forth. 

Casualty Insurance——Casualty in- 
surance is not the name of a single 
class of insurance coverages, as is 
life imsurance or fire insurance, but 
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is the term adopted to include those 
miscellaneous lines which are not 
comprised within the other great 
branches of the insurance business. 
The leading types of casualty insur- 
ance are public liability and property 
damage liability, workmen’s compen- 
sation and employers’ liability, acci- 
dent and health, burglary, theft and 
robbery, check alteration and forgery, 
plate glass, collision, sprinkler leak- 
age and water damage, steam boiler, 
engine, fly wheel, machinery, and 
electrical equipment. 

There is nothing static or finished 
about casualty insurance. It is the 
great miscellaneous classification of 
the insurance business, and its scope 
is continuously expanding with the 
development of demands for coverage 
from new inventions and changing 
processes. For example, in an amaz- 
ingly short time automobile public 
liability, property damage liability, 
and collision insurance has _ become 
the greatest source of premium in- 
come for casualty insurance carriers. 
Today this great department of the 
business is still far from standard- 
ized, and changes in methods of clas- 
sification, rating, and underwriting 
are constantly in progress. At the 
same time, while automobile insur- 
ance is being perfected, the introduc- 
tion of aircraft is creating a great 
demand for insurance coverage, and 
this field is being actively- developed 
by insurance carriers. 


Kinds of Insurance Companies 


There are several different kinds of 
insurance companies, societies, and 
fraternities. The most important dis- 
tinction is that between mutual and 
stock insurance companies. 

Mutual Company.—A mutual com- 
pany does not have any capital stock. 
The policyholders or members make 
up the company, instead of the stock- 
holders of the ordinary stock com- 
pany. The premium receipts of the 
mutual companies are divided into 
three parts. One small portion goes 
to pay expenses. Another part is ap- 
plied to death and other claims for 
the current year. The third portion 
is held in reserve to meet future death 
claims and maturities. The amount 
held in reserve is invested in securi- 
ties which are legal according to the 
state law under which the company 
operates. For the most part these 
reserves make up what is known as 
the admitted assets of the mutual 
company. 

Anyone taking out insurance in a 
mutual company becomes a member 
of the association. In other words, 
mutual insurance companies only in- 
sure the lives and property of their 
members. In mutual companies, in 
case the premiums received amount to 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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W anted: 


The Story of One 


Still Uncrowded Profession 


WHEN you and I played 
/ at making mud pies, we 

were in a fair way of 
becoming ceramists, for 
ceramics means clayworking. When 
we made bricks from the mud and 
baked them in the sun, we were 
ceramic engineers. When we asked, 
“What’s sand? Why doesn’t it make 
good pies?” we were technologists. 
And when we made mud dishes and 
ornamented them with tracings made 
by a sharp stick before we allowed 
them to make in the sun, we were on 
our way to careers as ceramic artists. 

But the unfortunate part is that 
we merely began. Ceramic experts 
are much in demand, and receive rela- 
tively high wages. Few people realize 
what a necessary part of our every- 
day life ceramic products are. Bricks, 
tiles, pottery, cement, enameled kitch- 
enware, bath tubs, porcelain, china, 
terra cotta, earthenware, table glass- 
ware, sewer pipe, and window glass 
are just a few of the many things 
that are given to the public by cour- 
tesy of the ceramist. 

The field of ceramics has _ but 
recently been opened to college grad- 
uates. Formerly recipes and manu- 
facturing processes were jealously 
guarded secrets passed down through 
the generations and blindly followed 
without improvements. But with the 
advent of college trained men science 
has invaded the field to replace the 
old “rule of thumb” methods. 


In 1894 Ohio State University 
established a ceramic department and 
offered the first college training in 
ceramics. Since then the number of 
schools offering ceramic courses has 
increased to seventeen in the United 
States. 

The ceramic engineer is in demand 
as the director of the technical phases 
of manufacturing ceramic products. 
Or he may be employed to design 
ceramic plants, kilns, and claywork- 
ing machinery. If he is a business 
man, he may be required to study and 
control production, sales, and admin- 
istration policies. 

The ceramic engineer stands. more 
than a fair chance of financial suc- 
cess. In pre-depression days, ceramic 
engineers who had begun at salaries 
ranging from $1,200 to $1,500 were 
likely to be averaging $6,000 to 
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Ceramic Engineers 


Ceramic Technologists 


Ceramic A\rtists 


by HARTGE 


$7,000 ten years later. Conditions 
now are not so bright, but within the 
last few months government building 
projects, new inventions in enamel- 
ing, and the “buy-now”’ campaigns 
have re-opened many ceramic plants, 
and wages are going up. In a few 
years a ceramic position should be 
worth even more than it was in 1925 
and 1926, because the American 
people are just beginning to realize 
fully what ceramic products can do 
for them in building, in the kitchen, 
and in many other phases of life. 

But the ceramic engineer must be 
more than just fair at science, mathe- 
matics, and mechanics. He must like 
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Above—Ceramic artists at work. Right— 

Student "engineer" at a dry pan where clay 
is ground. 


to work with his hands. There is 
also the question whether to enter 
plant production or business manage- 
ment in ceramics. 

The ceramic technologist faces a 
new and comparatively unexplored 
field. He is the research man. Where 
once the only “proof of the batch” 
was in the finished product, the tech- 
nologist has come to stay. He selects 
the material and controls the propor- 
tions used by the ceramic engineer. 
He plans and carries on research in 
the physical and chemical properties 
of ceramic materials under great 


CORTELYOU 


strains and high temperatures. Chem- 
istry, physics, and mathematics must 
be hobbies to the youth who hopes to 
succeed in this field. He must have 
originality, accuracy, and infinite pa- 
tience. The remuneration of the tech- 
nologist is often better than that of 
the engineer. 

Of course, in the smaller plants 
and some of the large ones, the duties 
of the ceramic engineer and technolo- 
gist are not so sharply separated. In 
many plants the ceramic engineer is 
still the technologist, also. For this 
reason some schools offer about the 
same training to both, adding a few 
extra courses for the technologist. 

The ceramic artist is concerned 
with the production of art pottery. 
All ceramic art schools give a thor- 
ough grounding in the fundamentals 
of design, painting, and drawing to 
prepare the student for the creation 
of art pottery. Museums, art shops, 
ceramic art studios, and the collector 
offer the ceramic artist a market for 
his talents. Ceramic art is the one 
branch of ceramics that offers woman 
an equal chance with men. 

The ceramic engineer, technologist, 
and artist may all enter the teaching 
field, because ceramics has become so 
specialized that instruction in it can 
be given only by trained ceramists. 
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Indeed with the interest in modeling 
and pottery in schools and camps for 
children, the teaching of ceramic art 
offers the highest remuneration for 
the artist. 

Training in ceramics is given, al- 
most exclusively, in state-controlled 
schools offering free tuition to resi- 
dents of the state in which the par- 
ticular school is located. Where tui- 
tion is charged to non-resident stu- 
dents, it is usually much smaller than 
the average liberal arts college tui- 
tion. The fees and laboratory charges 
paid by the students are small. In 
all, a four-year ceramic course is 
usually one of the cheapest ways of 
preparing for a profession. 

Ceramic engineering courses are 
offered at the University of Alabama, 
Georgia School of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Missouri School of Mines and 
Metalurgy, New York State College 
of Ceramics, North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, University of North Dakota, 
Ohie State University, University of 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Rutgers University, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, University of 
Washington, and West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

If the ceramic technologist wishes 
to confine his interests to research in 
ceramic engineering, he may take 
work at any of the schools offering 
ceramic engineering courses. Georgia 
School of Technology, University of 
Illinois, Iowa State College, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
urgy, New York State College of 
Ceramics, Ohio State University and 
Rutgers University offer special 
courses designed to meet the needs of 
the ceramic technologist. The New 
York State College of Ceramics has 
the only college department of glass 
technology. 

The ceramic artist finds his choice 
of schools rather limited, however. 
The schools offering work in applied 
art and ceramic design are: Univer- 





Student technologist analyzing clays in the chemistry laboratory 


sity of Cincin- 
nati, Carnegie 
Institute of Tech- 
nology, lowa 
State College, 
New York State 
College of Ce- 
ramics, and Uni- 
versity of Okla- 
homa. 

With the new 
uses of colored 
enamels, the use 
of glass in mod- 
ern architecture, 
and the building 
of dams and 
roads sponsored 
by the govern- 
ment, the ceramist has an open field 
ahead. The future is bright for ce- 
ramics, and ceramic schools are in- 
creasing their courses and staffs to 
meet the expected demands for ce- 
ramic training. 





General Insurance 


(Concluded from page 14) 
more than enough to pay the losses 
and expenses of operation, the mem- 
bers are entitled to a pro rata divi- 
dend. 

Stock Company.—Many of the 
companies engaged in the insurance 
business are stock companies of ‘or- 
dinary corporations operating in the 
insurance field. A stock company has 
a fixed amount of capital stock owned 
by the shareholders who compose the 
company. The company is directed 
by officers and directors chosen from 
the stockholders. Insurance com- 
panies are, of course, not only subject 
to the laws governing corporation of 
the state, but also subject to the spe- 
cial laws governing insurance com- 
panies. Each state exercises jurisdic- 
tion over every insurance company 
operating within it, thus making for 
a multiplicity of supervision. 


Life Insurance.—Reduced to its 
simplest terms, a life insurance con- 
tract is an agreement to deliver a cer- 
tain amount of money to the bene- 
ficiaries upon the death of the insured 
members of the group... If men were 
sure they would live, they could pro- 
vide this money for their families. 
Life insurance is a device to provide 
this money whether they live or not. 

The next article will explain the 
various forms of life insuranee and 
annuities. 


References for Articles V and VI 


Enc clopedia of the Social Sciences: Article on 
nsurance. 

Hardy, C. O. Risk and Risk-bearing, University 
of Chicago Press, 1933. 

Huebner, Solomon S. Property Insurance, D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1922. 

Knight, F. H. Risk, Uncertainty and Profit, 
ae Schaffner and Marx Prize Essays, vol. 

Boston, 1921. 

Pin em Albert H. Insurance; Its Theory and 

a in the United States, McGraw-Hill, 


Automobile Insurance. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 


To give a little realism to the ideal of 
Mother’s Day (May 13th), the Maternity 
Center Association, 1 E. 57th St., N. Y., 
is waging a campaign to make the country 
realize that two-thirds of the 16,000 an- 
nual deaths from maternity are prevent- 
able. . . . The Association seeks toe reduce 
this death-rate by improving hospital and 
medical facilities for mothers through or- 
ganizations in local communities. . . . Al- 
though this seems admirable enough, it 
is hard to reconcile the program with the 
findings of the medical committee which 
surveyed New York. . . . This committee 
stated that the maternity death-rate was 
higher in hospitals than it was in homes. 

. The reason is, of course, that hospitals 
had to handle all the danger cases. . . 
If you’d like to join this practical celebra- 
tion of Mother’s Day, write the associa- 
tion and help survey local conditions. 

* 

You probably know someone who says 
he hasn’t been making any headway with 
his complaints against NRA violations. 
Tell him to write NRA _ headquarters, 
Washington, for a copy of the manual re- 
cently issued to direct small business, con- 
sumers, and workers in the steps of ap- 
pealing decisions of the local board. 

* 

A whale of a bibliography (reading 
list) on social-economic preblems is pre- 
pared by Progressive Education for the 
Jan.-Feb. issue. . . . It is classified as to 
subjects. . . . Descriptive comments help 
you to choose your field of investigation 

. . and most of the readings listed are 
pamphlets which may be purchased at a 
small cost. 

One of the new magazines, which are 
always making an appearance, is Debate, 
which assumes the god-like position of 
being “absolutely impartial.” ... As a 
magazine which professes to open its 
pages to “all shades of opinion,” it de- 
serves a long life. 

* 


This winter’s issue of the Yale Review 
has an article by Louis Adamic on “The 
King Business in the Balkans” ... Not 
long ago, Adamic was writing idyllic pic- 
tures of the sturdy and plentiful life of 
the Jugoslavian peasant . . . Now he de- 
scribes the political corruption which is 
poisoning that happiness . .. And if you 
think the Balkans are unimportant, re- 
member the World War started there. 

* 

Stalin, who is supposed to be a com- 
bination of a mystery and an iron man, 
does not seem formidable at all if you 
read what Anna Louise Strong writes 
about him in the January Asia... Cer- 
tainly, he does not appear to dominate 
his country by force, as dictators do cus- 
tomarily .. . Her estimate is purely per- 
sonal, but it is worth considering. 

a 

The gentleman who spoke of “the sa- 
cred right” of revolution, quoted in this 
column January 6th, was Abraham Lin- 
coln. . . . It shows you how wrong you 
can be. . . . On the other hand, who do 
you suppose said, “Confidence is the foun- 
dation of the credit structure.” Wrong 
again. ... It wasn’t J. P. Morgan at all. 
... It was Josef Stalin, Secretary of the 
Communist Party of Soviet Russia. 

* 

If you have no access to the magazines 
mentioned in this column and in Lit- 
erary Leads, suggest that your teacher 
inquire about Scholastic’s Periodical 
Service. 
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By KENNETH M. G 
The Future of the Philippines 


N January 17, the Hawes-Cutting 
Act, passed a year ago by Con- 
gress, granting independence to 


the Philippine Islands after a transitional 
period of about twelve years, expired 
without favorable action. The Philippine 
Legislature had rejected its terms last 
October. The whole question of inde- 
pendence was thus thrown back into the 
lap of Congress. The Senate Committee 
on Territories voted, however, to extend 
the life of the act until October 17, 1934, 
giving the Filipinos “another chance” to 
accept it in elections which will be held 
next June. The Committee issued an im- 
patient ultimatum that the islanders must 
take this bill or nothing. Congress is 
tired of the Philippines; it cannot spare 
time from pressing domestic matters for 
further legislation at this session; and if 
it could, it is very doubtful whether any 
terms more lenient to the Philippines 
could be obtained. 

Before accusing the Philippines of “in- 
gratitude,” it would be well to understand 
how unjust and one-sided the Hawes-Cut- 
ting Act is, and why the majority senti- 
ment of the islands is against it. A Phil- 
ippine Independence Commission, headed 
by Senator Manuel Quezon, president of 
the Philippine Senate and leader of the 
majority party, is now in the United 
States seeking to secure a better bill. 

It is not, and never has been, a ques- 
tion of whether the U. S. should or should 
not, grant independence. It has been 
promised the Philippines ever since the 
Spanish-American War. Every President 
since has declared that they should be free 
in some indefinite future, and in the Jones 
Act of 1917, it was stipulated that inde- 
pendence should be granted whenever a 
stable form of self-government was es- 
tablished. The main reason why Congress 
has in the past few years become more 
willing to redeem its promises is not a 
sudden growth of altruism, but simply 
the pressure of a powerful lobby of 
American economic interests which are 
pinched by duty-free Philippine compe- 
tition. 

As in Cuba, the chief crop of the Phil- 
ippines is sugar. In 1932 it constituted 
63 per cent of the total value of the Phil- 
ippine exports, nearly all of which came 
to the United States. A similar situation 
existed with coconut oil and hemp cordage, 
the other main products. The Philippines 
stood ninth among all countries as a 
buyer of American goods, and fourth as 
a source of American imports. All Philip- 
pine products now come into this coun- 
try without paying tariff, with the result 
that. American beet-sugar growers in the 
West demand the severing of the tie, so 
that a tariff can be imposed on Philippine 
sugar. 

The Hawes-Cutting Act proposes, if and 
when a constitution acceptable both to the 


ae people and to the President is 
adopted, to impose for a 10-year period 
the full American tariff rates on all 
Philippine imports into U. S. exceeding 
certain quotas: raw sugar, 800,000 long 
tons, refined sugar, 50,000 tons; coconut 
oil, 200,000 tons; hemp, 3,000,000 pounds. 
These limits are far under the present 
production, and a sudden closing of the 
American market would virtually ruin 
Philippine industry. On account of the 
tremendous sugar surpluses now existing 
in Java and Cuba, the Philippines could 
probably not sell their sugar elsewhere. 

In the meantime, U. S. exports would 
continue to enter the Philippines duty- 
free, as at present. Furthermore, begin- 
ning with the sixth year of the new regime, 
an export tax would have to be imposed 
by the Philippine Government on all 
products destined for the U. S. It would 
be set at 5 per cent of U. S. tariff duties 
on the same products, and would rise 
until it reached 25 per cent in the ninth 
and tenth years. This tax would have to 
be applied solely to payments on the 
bonded debts of the Philippines, practi- 
cally all of which are held by U. S. Banks. 

Thus it can be seen that if the islands 
accepted the Hawes-Cutting Act, their 
economic life would be crushed between 
two millstones. With a semblance of 
political. authority, they would have no 
real control over their industry, agricul- 
ture, or trade. In many respects, such 
as foreign relations, currency, immigra- 
tion, and courts, they would still be sub- 
ject to American control. 

One other sore point in the act is that 
the U. S. will continue to maintain mili- 
tary and naval bases in the islands. The 
position of the Philippines on a thousand- 
mile front of the coast of Asia, close to 
China, Japan, the Dutch East Indies, 
Hongkong, Singapore, and Australia, has 
made them a disturbing factor in the 
peace of the western Pacific. It is gen- 
erally admitted that if a strong power like 
Japan wished to take them, the U. S., 
on account of distance, would be unable 
to prevent. The continuance of naval 
bases, further, is a constant irritation to 
Japan, and will be a factor in the nego- 
tiations when the London Naval Treaty 
comes up for renewal in 1936. The For- 
eign Policy Association’s committee on 
the Philippines recommends that the 
U. S. should surrender all naval bases in 
the islands, but should negotiate with the 
surrounding powers a treaty to recognize 
the permanent neutrality of the Philip- 
pines in case of war. 

The Philippine people seem, therefore, 
to be amply justified in refusing inde- 
pendence on the terms of the Hawes- 
Cutting Act. President Roosevelt is be- 
lieved to be aware of its defects, and to 
be willing to negotiate a settlement with 
a much shorter period and with fairer 
economic terms. But unless he takes the 
lead in pushing Congress in that direc- 
tion, the conflict is likely to drift until 
serious trouble forces America’s hand. 


Who's Who in the News 
"RED" 


(Harry) Sinclair Lewis, known to in- 
timates as “Red,” this country’s only win- 
ner of the Nobel Prize for Literature, is 
being pelted with praise for his latest, 
Work of Art. The hero is a hotel man 
with a passion for making the most of 
real pleasures. The antagonist is a poet 

who is sold on what 
is beautifully known 
as baloney. The book 
is another victory in 
Lewis’ campaign 
against what is phony, 
specious, hypocritical, 
or imitation. But its 
war-cry mingles har- 
moniously with his 
blooming descriptions 
of the American scene 
and an American in- 

dustry. 
Lewis hasn’t had a 
happy “thne combining his talents as a 
photographer and propagandist. There is 
a fury in his composition which tries to 
reconcile the world as it is with what it 
should be. He tried this merger in real- 
ity when he took the post of janitor in a 
Utopian community run by Upton Sin- 
clair. He also sought his ideal world at 
Yale, to his bitter disappointment. Then 
he turned practical and after ten years 
of odd journalistic jobs, he began to make 
headway. Main Street established him. 

His frantic, nervous energy makes him 
as productive as he is talented. He ‘keeps 
swarms of note-books and travels every- 
where. Homesickness for his birthplace, 
Sauk Center, Minn., may be behind his 
affection for his Vermont farm. His sec- 
ond wife is Dorothy Thompson, the for- 
eign correspondent. This week he cele- 
brates his forty-ninth birthday. 


BANKER 


Germany’s latest high-jinks is an at- 
tempt to reduce interest payments to 
American and British holders of its gov- 
ernment bonds on the plea that it has no 
money. At the same time, it is spending 
freely to buy in these same bonds whose 
value has been depressed by the cut in 

interest. Roosevelt 
protested discrimina- 
tion against American 
creditors in a face-to- 
face talk with Am- 
bassador Luther, and 
the German Cabinet 
fought over a change 
in plans. 

The master-mind be- 
hind this ingenious 
form of playing the 
dead-beat is Dr. Hjal- 
mar Schacht. It was 
Schacht who was 

called to head the Reichsbank (Germany’s 
central bank) after inflation destroyed the 
mark. Schacht, who had made most of 
his money out of the financial collapse, 
fired all assistants and sternly set to work 
with one secretary, dictating night and 
day the terms to restore Germany’s credit. 

This virulent man of fifty, is more Dane 
than German, with a deep classical cul- 
ture. It is said he might have been Ger- 
many’s foremost financier if he had not 
wished to become her foremost politician. 
A former liberal, he was more than once 
thrown from the seat of power because of 
his temptation to mingle politics with 
finance. Apparently, he has forsaken both 
his banking and political principles wil- 
ingly for Hitler. 
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Does Honesty Pay Today? | 





Write Your Own Answer 


The author of this letter addressed his 
question to the editor of the American 
magazine, where it was published in the 
February issue. Because the question is 
ene which applies to all high school 
students teday, permission was obtained 
to reprint it in SCHOLASTIC. With this 
question, students should also ask, What 
is honesty? Are there different kinds of 
honesty? How is one to know dishonesty? 
What is a "practical reason in the 
modern world? Address your answers 
to this letter and to these questions to 
the Student Forum, and limit them to 
200 words. 











old, and I have been thinking about 

what to do after I graduate from 

high school next spring. I want to 
study law, but Mother objects. She says 
I can’t make a living at it unless I am 
dishonest or at least take advantage of 
people. 

Whether she is right or not doesn’t 
make any difference, because I would go 
into the profession with the intention of 
being dishonest, or, at least, net too scru- 
pulous. Why should I, or any other 
young fellow, be honest? 

This question is pretty important be- 
cause I’m not the only one trying to de- 
cide it. A lot of other young fellows are, 
too. Not many choose to be dishonest be- 
cause they can’t help it. Most of them 
choose to be dishonest because they think 
it pays. Please understand that I'd rather 
be honest if I thought it would actually 


D« EDITOR: I am eighteen years 


pay. , 

I think I'll write down my conception 
of what I’ve been taught about honesty 
at home, at Sunday school, and at public 
schools. Here it is: 

1. It will help get you to heaven. 

2. Everybody likes an honest man. 

3. Everybody trusts an honest man. 


4. Everybody supports an honest man. 
5. A man must be honest to succeed in busi- 


ness. i 
6. Honesty brings self-respect and happiness. 


I believed all that until a few years ago, 
when I began to lock around, and try to 
figure things out fer myself. Now, I 
don’t know about the first reason. But 
there isn’t one word of truth in the rest. 

Take my dad. He runs a store. He’s 
honest, and where does it get him? Let’s 
hold those six reasons up to Dad’s life 
and read the answers: 

1. He’ll get to heaven, of course, if there is 


oe A lot of people in town hate Dad pene 
because a few years ago he was honest enoug 
to tell the ugly truth about a certain prominent 
local citizen, instead of being a hypocrite. 

3. I’ve heard Dad called an old cheat and a 
skinflint more times than I can remember, and 
my eyes have been black about it almost as many 
times. 

4. Dad ran for county treasurer a few years 
ago, and got snowed under by a slick liar. 

5. Dad’s had his nose to the grindstone ever 
since I can remember, trying to make a bare liv- 
ing for his family. He’s old before his time. So 
is Mother. She’s never had fine clothes nor 
one places and had a good time. She’s always 

d to scrimp and save. 

6. Dad has self-respect, but I’ve never. seen 
him happy; only worried. 

At the same time I was taught dishon- 
esty does not pay, because: 

1. It will take you to hell. 

2. Everybody despises a dishonest man. 

3. Everybedy distrusts a dishonest man 

4. Nobody supports a dishonest man. 

5. A dishonest man can’t succeed in business. 
ao A dishenest man despises himself and is 


unhappy. 


. 


All right, let’s look at Mr. J., who used 
to keep a store in the same block with 
Dad. He is rich now, and retired. He 
and his family have servants, fine clothes, 
and fine cars. They travel. 

When the World War was on, there was 
a shortage of sugar. Merchants were 
asked by the government not to hoard it. 
When the price of sugar started up, this 
man bought all his big basement could 
hold. Then when the price got sky-high 
he sold it. When customers came in and 
asked for a sack of sugar, he slapped 
them on the back and said in his bie, 
jovial voice, “Well, Bill, old boy, I think 
maybe I have one more sack left. I'll go 
see.” And, of course, he came back with 
the “one more sack.” Maybe not just 
exactly dishonest, but at least not good 
citizenship. 

Let’s hold the reasons why dishonesty 
does not pay up to Mr. J.’s life and read 
the answers: 
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1. He — be going to a pessible hell, but he's 
having one keen time doing it. . 

2. Everybody likes him. He’s always jolly, 
and he’s the most agile fence-jumper in this part 
of the state. 

3. People trusted him enough to flock to his 
stere and buy. 

He ran for state senator and was elected 
with a bang. That’s when he got really rich, 
although state senators don’t get a big salary. 

He started business with nothing and made 
money from the very first. 

6. If ever there was a happy, good-natured, 
self-satisfied man, he’s it. Conscience-stricken 
in private? I don’t believe it. 

It looks to me as if it doesn’t make 
much difference whether you are honest 
or dishonest, because people don’t seem to 
care about honesty. Neither do they care 
about dishonesty unless they consciously 
suffer by it. . 

I’ve watched until I know how to be a 
respected crook, and it’s simple. Any- 
body can do it. You make people laugh. 
You sympathize with them. You agree 
with them. You are polite. You flatter 
them. You do an occasional conspicuous 
good deed, like giving a let to charity. 
You have a legitimate business. Behind 
that front you work your graft. If your 
graft is exposed you cry to the farthest 
stars of cruelty and persecution, and 
everybody will be sorry for you. It looks 
to me as if chances ef failure aren’t any 
greater than in strictly honest business. 
I doubt if they are as great. 

Mother talks about the spiritual value 
of honesty. I don’t see how anything can 
have much spiritual value without a prac- 
tical value. I think Mother would get 
more spiritual value out of $500 with 
which to buy new clothes and a trip back 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Harry F. Sinclair, oil operator, has 
been indicted in Oklahoma, charged with 
embezzling the funds of a bank. 


® 

Tax-exempt securities in this country 

total $35 billion, a Senate committee was 
recently told. 


» 
After President Roosevelt had ex- 
pressed the opinion that no person hold- 
ing a political office ought to practice law, 
Rebert Jacksen resigned as secretary of 
the Democratic National Committee and 
Frank C. Walker gave up his position as 
treasurer. When Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.) of Michigan introduced a bill to 
divorce office holders from politics, it was 
announced that Postmaster-General Far- 
ley would shortly resign from the chair- 
manship of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and the New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee and devote his full time 
to the duties of his office. 


® 
If you want to stagger, take a load of 
this one: Dr. Edwin Hubble of the Meunt 
Wilson Observatory says there are 175 
million nebulae, star systems like the Milky 
Way, within the range of his new reflect- 
ing telescope. Makes you feel pretty 
small, doesn’t it? 


* 
General Aviation, General Motors sub- 
sidiary, is working en plans for a $700 
airplane. 


~ 
The House of Representatives has re- 
ceived a resolution to create a committee 
on old-age pensions. The purpose is to 
prepare a plan for a uniform, national 
old-age pension system to which employer 
and employee would beth contribute, with 
or without Federal assistance, as the com- 
mittee decides. 


& 

Only twenty Americans had incomes 

of a million or more in 1932, as against 

513 in 1929, the Internal Revenue Bureau 
announces, 


* 

In her annual report, Secretary of 
Labor Perkins strongly urged unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age pensions. 

@ 


In an effort to uncover and punish 
frauds, Chicago has decided to recount the 
entire vote cast a year ago last November. 


* 

In Chile a Fascist leader has completed 

the organization of a nation-wide unit of 
sterm troops. 


The government is planning to estab- 
lish a system of Federal charters or 
licenses which would bring under its con- 
trol all corporations doing an inter-state 
business. 


« 
DePauw University (Greencastle, Indi- 
ana) has decided to abolish its R. O. T. C. 
because of diminished student interest. 








to see her people in Pennsylvania right 
now than all the honesty in her life, and 
her life is honesty personified. 

You understand, Mr. Editor, I don’t 
mean to say that honesty couldn’t pay. 
Honesty could pay big if the so-called 
good people of this world cared enough 
abeut it to patronize it. .But the good 
people do not practice what they preach. 
Consequently, honesty does not pay. 

So give me one goed reason, please, Mr. 
Editor, why an ambitious young man 
should be honest. It’s got to be a real, 
practical reason, teo. And don’t talk to 
me about great men having been honest. 
I don’t want to be great. I want to be 
comfortable. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. 


—— ee ee ~~ 
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Eastman Urges Ultimate U. S. Rail Control 


MONG the many emergency mea- 
sures which the Seventy-third Con- 
gress passed in its special session 


last year was the Emergency Transporta- 
tion Act, approved by President Roose- 
velt on June 16, 1933. Besides repealing 
a provision of the Transportation Act of 
1920 under which prosperous railroads 
had to pool their excess profits for the 
benefit of their weaker brethren, the 
Emergency Act of 1933 created the office 
of Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 
It is the duty of this officer to eliminate 
waste in railroading, to cut out dupli- 
cated services and facilities, to encourage 
financial reorganization of lines in an ef- 
fort to reduce fixed charges, interest, and 
so on, and to undertake a careful study 
of the various ways of improving the 
country’s railroad systems. In this work 
he has the assistance of three coordinating 
committees, one for the East, one for the 
West, and one for the South. 

To this highly responsible task Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed Joseph B. East- 
man, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the man of whom Justice Brandeis 
once said, “Joe Eastman has more in- 
terest in public service and less interest 
in his career than any man I’ve ever 
known.” During his fourteen years on 
the I. C. C., Eastman had come to be- 
lieve that the only complete solution to 
the railroad problem would be _ public 
ownership and operation. Last month, 
in the annual report of the Commission, 
he said so, and he presented a “tenta- 
tive plan” for going about it. As every- 
body knew Mr. Eastman’s views on the 
subject of public ownership, his reasser- 
tion of them created no stir. But what 
was surprising was his statement that 
the times are not ripe for public owner- 
ship and operation of the railroads. And 
what was still more surprising was his 
announcement that no “grand consolida- 
tion plan” could be recommended either. 

“Theoretically and logically, public 
ownership and operation meets the known 
ills of the present -situation better than 
any other remedy,” Mr. Eastman began. 
“While there are dangers incident to 
any governmental undertaking, so there 
are to any private undertaking,” and 


These drawings, illustrating the progress of 
American railroading from its infancy in 1828 
to the present streamlined experiments, are 
taken from a booklet entitled “Passenger 
Ballot," prepared and distributed in large 
quantities by the FCOT. It contains a detailed 
questionnaire on transportation practices and 
shortcomings, the answers to which are to 
serve as a partial basis for the Coordinator's 
future policies. 


“there is reason to believe that many of 
the dangers which are ordinarily seen in 
public ownership and operation can be 
brought under control. ... Nevertheless, 
I am not now prepared to recommend 
resort to public ownership and opera- 
tion. . . . Nor am I now prepared to 
recommend a grand consolidation plan.” 

For his opposition to immediate gov- 
ernment ownership Mr. Eastman advanced 
the reason that “the country is not now 
financially in a condition to stand the 
strain of an acquisition of these great 
properties.” “When governments acquire 
property,” he said, “they normally pay 
more than it is worth, just as they nor- 
mally sell for less. This has been the 
universal experience with railroads,’ and 
just now our government cannot afford 
the luxury. 

As for consolidation, he went on, aside 
from the practical difficulties involved, 
“such a consolidation would have to be 
compelled,” and “to force so radical and 
far-reaching a change upon the country 
under present conditions” would not be 
wise. “What, then, shall be done?” 

In answer to his own question, Com- 
missioner Eastman replied with a list of 
proposals under five headings (1) things 
for the railroads themselves to do; (2) 
things for the government to do; (3) 
credit; (4) gradual consolidation; (5) 
legislation. 

While the government is continuing na- 
tion-wide studies of the problem in all 
its aspects, Mr. Eastman wrote, the rail- 
roads themselves should investigate the 
possibilities of bettering and cheapening 
service by pooling traffic, by cooperating 
in the use of terminal facilities, the adop- 
tion of new equipment, and in other ways, 
and by examining their organizations and 
business methods to make sure that they 
are not behind the times. “It is possible 
that many of the objectives which are 
sought in grand consolidation plans or 
even in public ownership and operation 
can be attained through coordination, 
pooling arrangements, and a better or- 
ganization of the industry,” he said. 


“Much will depend upon the railroad 
managements.” 
But the idea that the managements 















































should be freed from the burden of gov- 
ernment regulation Mr. Eastman em- 
phatically rejects. Not only should the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be con- 
tinued, he wrote, but the office of 
Coordinator also,—as a means of govern- 
ment aid to, rather than domination of, 
the transportation industry.” The coor- 
dinator, in his opinion, should be free to 
concentrate on the broader transportation 
problems and to assist the industry, with- 
out in any way administering it. 
Another critical problem is credit. Mr. 
Eastman expressed the belief that for 
some time to come railroad credit from 
(Concluded on page 22) 


Gold Bill Passes Unchanged 


=,-HE Adnministration’s Gold Bill 
| (set Feb. 3) passed the Senate 

after a week of heated debate. Be- 
fore being brought out on the floor, it was 
scrutinized by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, which heard Frank A. Van- 
derlip, once Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and President of the National 
City Bank, Professor E. W. Kemmerer 
of Princeton, monetary adviser to many 
foreign countries, and James P. War- 
burg, bright young New York banker, 
question the value of the stabilization 
fund of $2,000,000,000 the measure would 
provide. Father Charles E. Coughlin, 
of Little Flower and radio fame, told 
the same committee that Congress, and 
not the Secretary of the Treasury, ought 
to have control of the fund, while Pro- 
fessors Warren and Rogers, chief money 
advisers to the President, defended the 
entire measure unreservedly. Owen D. 
Young of the General Electric Company 
urged that the whole money program be 
limited to the duration of the “emer- 
gency.” From committee the bill emerged 
with a narrow vote favoring a_ three- 
year time limit and the provision that 
not the Secretary but a board of five 
should have control of the fund. 

On the Senate floor Senator Reed 
(Rep.) of Pennsylvania attacked the 
measure with the charge that its passage 
would lead to wild inflation. Senater 
Borah (Rep.) of Idaho said that he would 
support the bill for just the reason Sen- 
ator Reed opposed it. Senator Robinson 
(Dem.) of Arkansas, party floor leader, 
put it up to the Senate to choose between 
the program of the President and the 
chaos of no plan at all. Senator Borah 
urged the remonetization of silver (coin- 
age of silver dollars) as an additional 
inflationary influence, and Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.) of Montana introduced 
an amendment providing for it, but his 
amendment was voted down. Many other 
Senators spoke for and against the bill. 

Toward the end of the week Adminis- 
tration forces brought the committee 
amendments to a vote and got them both 
defeated. Then by unanimous agreement 
debate was limited, and late Saturday the 
Senate passed the bill in substantially its 
original form by a vote of 66 to 23. It 
awaited only a joint conference agreement 
and the President’s signature to become 
law. 





WHEN signs accumulated that 
H] the public works program was 

W going to take a long time in 
dating (Schol., Sept. 30), President 
Roosevelt decided that some other way 
would have to be found to get people em- 
ployed quickly. So he set up the Civil 
Works Administration, and placed at its 
head Harry L. Hopkins, already adminis- 
trator of FERA and chairman of FSRC. 
Hopkins used to be relief administrator 
of New York State. Besides a sense of 
humor, he has an almost a ca- 
pacity for work, and in his new 





let the country down gently he had de- 
cided to stop hiring, and reduce pay en- 
velopes by shortening hours, three weeks 


ahead. “It’s all my fault,” he confessed. 
“It was a bum guess.” 

“It is a monumental piece of stupidity,” 
snorted Robert Moses, in charge of proj- 
ects employing 52,000. William Hodson, 
New York’s Commissioner of Public 
Welfare, gasped, “I can’t believe they 
really intend to go ahead with it.” The 
governors of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and other states wired horror-struck ap- 





job he needed it. The idea was to 
get 4,000,000 men and women 
on the federal payrolls pronto, 
and Hopkins’ assignment was to 
find 4,000,000 jobs that could 
start at the snap of a finger; no 
time out for drawing blue-prints, 
getting estimates from contrac- 
tors, or waiting for the steel 
companies to make molds and 
cast funny-shaped widgets. 
Catching rats was an ideal CWA 
job; or raking leaves; or looking 
up facts for professors ... any 
useful thing you could begin 
doing at once. Hopkins started 
looking for such jobs on Nov. 8, 
and in six weeks he had found 
jobs and people to fill them— 
4,000,000 jobs for 4,000,000 peo- 
ple, a pretty good record for 
six weeks. 

But there was only $400,000,- 
000 to spend. It had been allotted 
from the fund of $3,300,000,000 




















which Congress granted for pub- 
lic works last year. Mr. Hopkins 
figured it would last until Feb. 
15, when the PWA was expected 
to get going full steam with the remain- 
ing, much larger, slice. And as the pur- 
pose of the CWA was to do a substitute 
act for the PWA, $400,000,000 seemed 
enough. By the time it was spent, PWA 
funds would be flowing in earnest. .They 
would not, to be sure, give so many people 
work, but giving work was not the pri- 
mary purpose of either PWA or CWA— 
the primary purpose was to give private 
industry a dose of stimulants, get it 
going. 

But although unemployment relief was 
not the main purpose of CWA, it was a 
result, and one that made an instant ap- 
peal to the country. All sorts of people 
got jobs, and jobs at wages which, though 
low, were higher than those sanctioned by 
NRA. Off the streets and out of their 
squalid retreats these people flocked, to 
taste the joys of regular pay, regular 
meals, new clothes, clean beds, the movies, 
week-end trips, and a thousand other 
things most of them had been denied so 
long. For a huge army of the unemployed 
the CWA was Santa Claus, and they 
liked it. 

So when CWA began “folding up,” they 
howled. And a lot of other people howled 
too. Administrator Hopkins explained 
that wages had run higher than he had 
anticipated, so that “it is purely a matter 
of money.” It would all be gone by Feb. 
10, not Feb. 15, he said, and in order to 





Fitzpatrick in the $ t. Louis Post-Dispatch 
WILL CWA LIFT AMERICA OUT OF THE SOUP? 


peals. The whole country took up the 
cry, and the White House ear heard it. 

Of the $1,166,000,000 his budget mes- 
sage asked Congress to appropriate for 
public works between now and June 30 
(Schol., Jan. 20), President Roosevelt let 
it be knewn he intended to use $350,000,- 
000 for extending the CWA to May 1. 
Another $500,000,000, he said, will go for 
direct relief, and may be used for civil 
work projects if necessary. Even if the 
CWA must end on May 1, he will not 
abandon the unemployed entirely, he told 
reporters. At the same time he expressed 
concern about charges of graft among 
local CWA officials, and announced that 
he had ordered a federal investigation. 
Before the investigation had gotten under 
way, Harry Hopkins arranged to borrow 
officers from the Army Engineers Corps 
te supervise certain local CWA offices. 
“They know their business and they make 
good administrators,” he said. 


Senators Attack NRA 


Hf HEN the National Industrial 
H] Recovery Act was enacted last 
W year, it contained a_ section 
which said that any action complying with 
the provisions of an approved code of 
fair competition would be exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the anti-trust. laws. 






SCHOLASTIC 


This did not repeal the anti-trust laws, 
but suspended their operation insofar as 
was necessary to permit industries to 
agree on terms of fair competition. It 
was not the intention of the framers of 
the Act to sanction monopolistic prac- 
tices like price-fixing and other epera- 
tions likely to reduce the volume of busi- 
ness. What they wanted to kill was un- 
fair competition, not all competition. 

But their intention was widely misun- 
derstood, as even they now admit. Not 
only did many business men get the 
wrong idea, but also some public officials. 
The result’ has been price-fixing, a prac- 
tice specifically forbidden by the anti- 
trust laws. Sometimes it has been car- 
ried on with the sanction of NRA officials 
and sometimes without: their knowledge. 
The first to throw light on the situation 
was Senator Gerald P. Nye (Rep.) of 
North Dakota, the youngest man in the 
Senate. 

Senator Nye is the friend of the small 
business man, and price-fixing hurts small 
business. Senator Borah (Rep.) of Idaho 
also champions the little man, and both 
he and Senator Nye have been joined by 
Senator Glass (Dem.)-of Virginia. From 
writing letters and delivering personal 
complaints to Administrator Johnson, 
these three men turned last month to the 
floor of the Senate, where they charged 
that small business men are being driven 
out of business and all of us are being 
mulcted by the practices of price-raising 
and price-fixing. 

Senator Borah warned that the whole 
recovery program would fail unless the 
anti-trust laws are enforced. Senator Nye 
said that the codes contained no provi- 
sions against monopolists. “If what seems 
to have been the policy of the NRA is 
continued,” he asserted, “the plunderers 
may well adopt “The Last Round-Up’ as 
their theme song and trample under heel 
whatever remains ef independent business 
and make the consumer a mere slave to 
their interests.” Senator Glass said he 
had found that the NRA officials took the 
view that the small business man ought to 
be driven out of business anyway. 

Although General Johnson vigorously 
denied these charges, President Roosevelt 
gave them sympathetic attention. In an 
executive order he ruled that any person 
who is dissatisfied with the reception his 
complaint has received at the hands of 
any government agency may take his 
charge to the Federal Trade Commission 
or the Department of Justice. After a 
talk with the President, General Johnson 
announced that the NRA itself will pre- 
pare te protect the interests of the “little 
fellow.” Friends of the consumer were 
not satisfied that the consumer would be 
sufficiently protected by these promises. 





THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


HOUSE 


Passed the Gold Devaluation Bill. 

Passed oe $286,445.577 Naval Appropria- 
tion 

Passed the Postoffice-Treasury Appropria- 


tion Bill. 
SENATE 
Pipes the Farm Mortgage Bond Guarantee 


Debated the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. 
Passed the Gold Devaluation Bill. 
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Hirota Says Japan Seeks Peace 


ITH repeated expressions of 
surprise that anyone could 
think otherwise, Foreign Min- 


ister Koki Hirota told the Japanese Diet 
late last month that what his country 
seeks is not war and conquest but peace. 
All its recent acts were undertaken solely 
to that end, he said, and “it is hardly 
necessary to reiterate that Japan is ac- 
tuated by no ulterior motive other than 
her desire to establish enduring peace 
in Eastern Asia.” It was in order to pre- 
serve peace, explained Mr. Hirota, that 
Japan withdrew from the League of Na- 
tions, and her relations with “friendly 
powers” are even closer today than they 
were before she took that step. 

Thus Manchukuo has steadily grown in 
power and will presently further solidify 
its foundation by making “Mr. Henry” 
Pu Yi its emperor, he said. “This is a 
matter of congratulation, not for Man- 
chukuo alone, but for the peace of the 
Orient and . . . the world.” 

But for maintaining peace, he con- 
tinued, the stabilization of China herself 
is even more important than the estab- 
lishment of Manchukuo. Japan hopes that 
China will cooperate with her, and be- 
lieves that the Chinese government has 
recently realized what a mistake its anti- 
Japanese attitude was. Meanwhile Japan 


FOREIGN MINISTER HIROTA 


expects China to see to it that nothing dis- 
turbs the tranquillity of the Manchukuo 
border, and she watches, “not without 
grave misgivings ... the increasing 
rampancy of ‘Red’ armies in China,” he 
went on. 

Toward Russia Mr. Hirota was even 
more severe. For some reason which he 
professed inability to understand, Rus- 
sia, he said, has recently been circulating 
“unwarranted criticisms” of Japan. 
Despite differences of economic and politi- 
cal faith, Japan has always tried to keep 
on good neighborly terms with Soviet 
Russia and ‘has certainly not set up mili- 
tary establishments along the Soviet bor- 
der, as recent statements from Moscow 
charged, he continued. “Indeed,” declared 
Mr. Hirota, “it is only as a part of the 
above-mentioned friendly policy that 
Japan has undertaken . . . to act as in- 
termediary between Manchukuo and the 
Soviet Union in their negotiations on the 
proposed transfer of the North Man- 
churia Railway.” (Schol., Nov. 4). 


In conclusion, the Japanese spokesman 
reviewed the state of the world, which he 
called “sorry.” For maintaining the peace 
of the East, he said, Japan bears the 
whole burden of responsibility. Sooner 
or later, he declared, the other powers will 
come to understand the position in which 
Japan finds herself, and instead of blam- 
ing, they will praise her. 

The day before Hirota delivered this 
speech, General Sadao Araki resigned his 
office of Minister of War. Regarded 
abroad as leader and spokesman of the 
aggressive military faction in his coun- 
try, General Araki was an opponent of 
the moderate policies of Foreign Minis- 
ter Hirota. Although tendered on 
grounds of ill health, his resignation was 
taken to mean that the moderate elements 
had won a victory over the military ex- 
tremistz. His successor, General Senjuro 
Hayashi, though as ardent a nationalist 
as Araki, believes, unlike Araki, that a 
military man should keep out of politics. 

Whatever the cause of the change, evi- 
dence multiplied that Japan was forsak- 
ing the saber-rattling policies of the 
immediate past. General Araki’s “crisis 
doctrine” was severely criticized in the 
Diet, and his military dictatorship was 
decried. Yet so widespread was distrust 
of Japan that very few non-Japanese took 
Foreign Minister Hirota’s peaceful dec- 
larations at their face value. 


New York Cleans House 


2 LEAN house and clean it thor- 
a oughly.” So counselled Mayor 


LaGuardia, New York’s chubby, 
big-fisted chief executive, as he swore in 
his associates-in-office last month (Schol., 
Jan. 6, 20). And, knowing their man, 
they took him at his word. With the 
new broom of tradition, that always 
sweeps clean, they set about their Her- 
culean task. 

The discovery that made the biggest 
news-splash was what Commissioner of 
Correction Austin H. MacCormick found 
at Welfare Island, the city’s penitentiary. 

In a spectacular surprise raid on the 
institution. Commissioner MacCormick un- 
covered large stores of weapons and nar- 
cotics in the prisoners’ cells and other 
signs of corruption and debauchery so 
shocking that he said he thought it was 
the “worst prison in the world.” Gang- 
ster prisoners reputed to have had politi- 
cal pull were living in the comfortable 
hospital, though most of them were per- 
fectly well. They were served special 
food by order of the warden. One of 
them kept a dog in his room, and others 
had built dove cotes to which carrier 
pigeons brought narcotics from across the 
river. These narcotics were sold to other 
prisoners under the eyes of prison officials. 
Two gangsters were found to boss the 
whole penitentiary, issuing orders even to 
the warden. Commissioner MacCormick 
placed them in solitary confinement, sus- 
pended the warden, and put the dep- 
uty warden under military arrest. Two 
days later prisoners told the authorities 
that a prominent Tammany district lead- 
er was the power behind the racket gangs 
which had ruled Welfare Island. 


U. S. Recognizes Cuba | 


HEN Carlos Mendieta became 
provisional president of Cuba 
(Schol., Feb. 3), recognition of 


his government by the United States was 
assured. It came within a week, and 
notice was cabled to Havana, where for- 
mal announcement of recognition was 
made by Jefferson Caffery, “personal 
representative” of 
President Roosevelt, 
to the new Cuban 
Secretary of State, 
Dr. Jose de la Tor- 
riente. Mr. Caffery 
will now become of- 
ficial U. S. Ambas- 
sador. 

Cubans, who had 
been expecting the 
aw news, promptly 
CAFFERY began to celebrate at 
this. Sirens shrieked, people gathered 
in happy queues on the streets, soldiers 
shot off their rifles in the air, and Presi- 
dent Mendieta, weeping with joy, ap- 
peared on a balcony of the Palace. to 
wave to his supporters. He tried to 
speak, but the din was by that time 
so great that not a word could be heard. 

Cubans were extremely happy. 

Cuba had in the presidency of Grau 
San Martin a vivid object-lesson in the 
truth of the belief that no Cuban gov- 
ernment can endure for long unless it 
woos, and wins, the recognition of the 
United States of America. Grau started 
out with considerable popular support. 
But Ambassador Sumner Welles stub- 
bornly refused to advise the State De- 
partment to recognize his government, 
and as weeks went by without recognition 
Grau’s support fell away, until in the 
end very little of it remained. Mendieta, 
by winning recognition, set off on the 
right foot, and if he loses his ~ . 
it will be his own fault. 

For with recognition Cubans expected 
economic aid. Last August President 
Roosevelt suggested an economic plan for 
Cuba. It included reconsideration of the 
country’s debts, both internal and ex- 
ternal, an agreement on sugar production 
and export, and a new reciprocal tariff 
agreement with the U. S. Our refusal to 
recognize the Grau government, however, 
prevented action on this plan. With Men- 
dieta installed and recognized, Cubans 
confidently looked for action, and they 
got their first taste of it in the announce- 
ment that the FSRC would ship $2,000,000 
worth of food products immediately on 
credit. They believe, too, that the char- 
acter of the Mendieta government, in 
which there are no representatives of the 
working class or of the peasants, will 
encourage American business men to re- 
sume the activities in Cuba they discon- 
tinued while Grau San Martin and his 
radical advisers were in the Palace. 

But the way ahead for Mendieta is not 
entirely clear, even so. Cuban labor dis- 
trusts him. On the day he became Presi- 
dent, a general strike was called. And 
although it was promptly broken, resent- 
ment still smoulders. The vast majority 
of the people of Cuba are poor workers 
and peasants. They did not join in the 
rejoicing over U. S. recognition. They 
liked their President Grau. 





Franco-Russian Treaty Signed 


RANCE and Russia concluded last 

month a commercial treaty whose sig- 

nificance goes far beyond that of a 

mere agreement to trade. France, a 
stronghold of capitalism in Europe, has 
been hostile to the Bolshevik regime ever 
since the revolution, and the fact that the 
Seviets repudiated the debts of the Czar- 
ist government, causing losses to many 
a French investor, did nothing to lessen 
the hestility. Before the World War, 
France and Russia were allies. After the 
Peace they were not on speaking terms. 
Now they are doing business, and the 
reason is Adolf Hitler. 

For the two nations of Europe which 
most trembled with fear when Adolf 
Hitler came to power were France and 
Russia, and nothing draws enemies to- 
gether faster than a common peril. Nego- 
tiations between the two governments, 
which had been dragging along fer two 
years, were vigorously renewed immedi- 
ately after the Nazi triumph, and they 
finally resulted in an elaborate trade 
alliance. On the principle of reciprocity, 
which seems to be replacing inflexible 
trade barriers the world over, Russia 
agreed to buy 250 million francs’ worth of 
French goods within a year, and France 
to accept Russian goods in payment. 
But out of this mere trade alliance ob- 
servers expect a military alliance to grow. 
If it does, the “iron ring” that France 
would like to see around Germany will be 
something very real. 

Meantime the deadlock between France 
and Germany continues. Germany de- 
mands permission to build up a larger 
military equipment than the Versailles 
Treaty allows, and France insists on keep- 
ing to the Treaty and the League. What 
will come out of the deadlock no one can 
say for sure, but it may be that the new 
friendship between her neighbors will 
force Germany to tone down her demands. 

In announcing his country’s decision to 
accept a ten-year non-aggression pact 
with Germany, Foreign Minister Joseph 
Paul-Boncour of France denied that it 
was his policy to encircle the Reich with 
enemies. But, he said, neither France nor 
Italy intends to let Germany violate the 
independence of Austria. 

Tension along another eastern border 
was eased by the announcement a couple 
of weeks later that Germany and Poland 
had signed a ten-year non-aggression 
pact. As Poland had already signed a 
similar pact with Soviet Russia and is a 
close ally of France, this announcement 
seemed toe preclude the possibility of an 
armed crusade against Russian commun- 
ism led by Germany. 


Bringing Them Up-to-Date 


EXPLORATION 

Ellsworth damaged a plane and de- 
cided to return, but Byrd (Schol., Sept. 
30) reached Little America safe and 
sound after discovering that a large part 
of what the maps show as unexplored 
land is just Pacific Ocean. 


IRELAND 

Freed by the Dublin High Court (Schol., 
Jan. 6), General Owen O’Duffy, leader of 
the United Ireland (opposition) party, 
has been indicted on a charge of inciting 
to murder and may be tried before a 
military court. 


PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

Back in Washington after his trip to 
Montevideo (Schol., Dec. 9 et seq.), Sec- 
retary Hull told President Roosevelt that 
the Seventh Pan-American Conference 
“developed an affinity of spirit and senti- 
ment ... unlike anything that has existed 
in generations.” 


TAXATION 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
considering taxation (Schol., Jan. 6) has 
voted to bring in a program which would 
lighten the burden of the man who earns 
his income and prevent certain of the 
very rich from escaping their share of the 
burden altogether, as they have done in 
the past. 


AIRMAIL INQUIRY 

As a result of the discoveries made by 
the Senate committee (Schol., Feb. 3), 
Attorney General Homer Cummings has 
decided to put Department of Justice men 


on the scent of alleged graft in the 
Hoover administration. 
FRANCE 


Riots and a bloodless duel proved last 
month that France had not quickly for- 
gotten the Stavisky scandal (Schol., Jan. 
27). Another of Premier Chautemps’ cab- 
inet members resigned as a result. 


RUMANIA 

To succeed the short-lived cabinet which 
was set up after the assassination of 
Premier Duca (Schol., Jan. 20), King 
Carol appointed George Tatarescu, with 
Nicholas Titulescu as Foreign Minister. 
The appointment of Mr. Titulescu is re- 
garded as a victory for France, which is 
carrying on through him a battle against 
both Italian and German Fascism in 
Rumania. 


SAAR 
The League of Nations Council ap- 
pointed a committee of three to investi- 
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From the Glasgow 
Daily Record 


THE NEW LOVE 


A visit of the French 
Air Minister and 
staff to Russia is 
construed as a step 
towards the renewal 
of the pre-war group- 
ing of the Powers 
against Germany. 











Deaths of the Week 


John Henry (“Un- 
cle John”) McCooey, 
69, for 25 years the 
Democratic boss of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. His 
death is a further 
blew to the Tammany 
stranglehold of John 
F. Curry in Man- 
hattan, whose long- 
time political ally he 
had been . . . Ulrich 
Bonnell Phillips, 56, 
noted Yale history 
professor, who was 
a leading authority on the South. 





McCOOEY 








gate conditions, in the Saar (Schol., Feb. 
3) and report to the May session. 


STRIKES 

The coal strike (Schol., Oct. 21, 28) 
flared up again when a new union called 
out miners in the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre 
area of Pennsylvania in an effort to win 
union recognition and other demands. In 
California a long-standing strike of fruit- 
pickers has led plantation-owners to re- 
taliate with kidnappings and violence. In 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, 
wife of the Governor of Pensylvania, 
joined pickets in a lanndry-workers strike, 
and in New York Heywood Broun, col- 
umnist; Fannie Hurst, novelist; Norman 
Thomas, Socialist leader, and other celeb- 
rities picketed the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
when its waiters and_ kitchen-workers 
walked out in a general restaurant strike. 


Eastman Reports on 


Railroads 
(Concluded from page 19) 


private sources will be negligible and 
will have to be replaced by the credit of 
the federal government. Railroads in 
bankruptcy should be reorganized and 
their fixed charges reduced, he said, and 
as seon as earnings are sufficient to at- 
tract it, private credit should be allowed 
to supplant public. 

Gradual consolidation may improve the 
credit situation, Mr. Eastman continued, 
and should be encouraged to the extent 
that it is in the public interest. Enforced 
consolidations, if necessary, should be ac- 
complished by the creation of special gov- 
ernment cogporations. 

For the present, he concluded, no addi- 
tional legislation is needed to permit the 
railroads to have .a try at solving their 
own problems. The President himself has 
the power to extend the Emergency Act, 
and no further immunity from the Anti- 
trust Laws is called for. Later specific 
bills, to enlarge the functions of the 
Commission and to deal with competing 
forms of transportation (buses, airplanes, 
waterways, pipelines, etc.), will be sub- 
mitted in a separate report. 

With his report Commissioner LEast- 
man submitted a “tentative plan” for the 
public ownership and operation of the 
railroads at some unspecified time in the 
future. It called for a federal corpora- 
tion to be known as United States Rail- 
ways. “USR” would be managed by a 
board of five or seven trustees appointed 
by the President, and it would acquire 
ownership of the railroads of the country 
by exchanging its bonds for the stocks 
and bonds of the railroad companies. 
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Sky meets sea, 


And in that vast expanse 
Of deep blue nothing, 
Eternity dreams, 

And God’s time is His own. 


Cosmos 


Sun, moon, and stars 
Clutter with slight detail 
Infinity’s endless orb, 
And man, 

Mere ponderous atom, 
Misshapen victim 

Of earth intoxicant, 

Is forgotten. 


Love, 
Ingredient of Life and Death, 
Soars in solitude. 
—Bérte Luis, 16, State H. S., 
231 Adams St., Terre Haute, Ind, 


Broth 


Like a huge cauldron 

Bubbling with fiery rage 

The sea foams 

And boils over. 

It hisses and sizzles 

As it. spills 

Over the burning sands, 

Wasting its strength. 

—Juanita Reynolds, 

Williams Memorial Inst. 
New London, Conn. 


An Ideal 


I had an ideal 

All shining and fair, 
But it fell to earth 
And shattered there. 


I’ve seen it now 
In its true light, 
But I think of it 
As pure and bright. 
—June Jarlsberg, 16, 
Cambridge ( Wis.) H. 8., 
Dorothy Caldwell, Teacher. 


"The Story of the Theatre” 
(A Review) 


This book, by Glenn Hughes, a con- 
temporary American, gives an outline of 
the history of the theatre from its begin- 
ning in religious ceremonies to its present- 
day professional performances. It in- 
cludes the men and women of outstanding 
importance in the development of acting, 
stage devices, scenery, plays, make up, 
lighting,. designing, and theatre manage- 
ment. Because it is a book primarily for 
Americans, it dwells particularly on the 
American theatre, and mentions briefly the 
outstanding figures of the American 
theatre in the different stages of its de- 
velopment. 

History’ is not always relished as read- 
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ily as a story, and perhaps the author 
thought of that when he named his book 
The Story of the Theatre. He lives up 
to the title of his book and tells the facts 
concerning the origin and development of 
the theatre in a very interesting manner, 
losing sight of his dignified role as his- 
torian often enough to insert quite a bit 
of his wit and humor. Typical of this is 
a part of the book about the French 
theatre. Talma was an actor whom Na- 
poleon especially liked, but he thought, 
rightfully, that no plays good enough for 
Talma’s acting were being produced; so 
he ordered playwrights to write good 
plays. “But,” says the author, “the Muses 
demurred.” 


—Dot Wilson, 16, 
Lyford High School, Lyford, Texas. 
Miss Harriet Fowler, Teacher. 


Industrial Techniques 


A gleaming strand across the land 
Unites the world in sound. 

A silken wire in sullen fire, 

And midnight light is found. 

A tin machine with gasoline 
May tour the world around. 

A whirling blade expertly made 
Lifts iron from the ground. 
—Albert Field, 

Columbia H. 8., Maplewood, N. J., 
Miss Nichols, Teacher. 


“God Is Love" 


If I were God, the Mighty Lord, 

The Ruler, King, Creator, 

I’d crush the world that breaks with me, 

Its Maker and Sustainer; 

I’d send no Christ to save the earth, 

But send instead great storms and 
dearth— 

If I were God. 


If I were God, I'd flog and lash, 
Tear in a thousand pieces, 

And shake, and whip, and madly slash 
All earth’s malignant creatures. 


If I were God, I’d send my plagues— 
Disease and death and famine; 

I’d wreck the sailor on the sea, 

And listen to no human plea. 


And mercy from me would have fled; 
I'd pave the earth with rotting dead— 
If I were God. 


But if I thus should strike and wreck, 
And gush out all my fury, 

While all creation would be awed, 
And fear my power truly— 


Ah, would I then be God? 


Jacoba Bos, 17, 
Christian H. S8., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Miss H. M. Zandstra, Teacher 








































“This is only as 


made possible by the use 
of Higgins’ splendid 
Drawing Inks!’’ 


Paul Koch of Altoona, Pa., carefully ex- 
ecuted this drawing of a bandsaw assembly 
and entered it in the mechanical drawing 
division of last year’s Higgins’ Award Con- 
test, on which he makes the comment above. 
He was awarded a coveted Honorable Men- 
tion for his efforts—which were typical of 
those of mechanically minded students 
throughout the country. The dimensions of 
many of the drawings submitted make it 
impossible to show their exquisite detail in 
space of this size. 


YOU STILL HAVE 
A CHANCE T0 WIN 
IF YOU ACT NOW! 


Why not enter one of your mechanical 
drawings, done at home or in the class- 
room? There is still time. 


HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST 
Cleses Mareh 15 


Write now for contest details. No 
obligation. 


FASCINATING PROJECTS 
AS SUGGESTED 


Prepared by Mr. J. H. Constantine, Direc 
tor of Industrial Education, Passaic Public 
Schools, widely known engineer and edu- 
cator, our project sheet gives you a fine 
idea of typical subjects and at the same 
time shows you the procedure in interpret- 
ing any subject correctly. It is invaluable 
for reference. No student should be with- 
out it. Send us a carton taken from a 
new bottle of Higgins’ Drawing Ink and 
we will forward it te you, together with 
the contest details. 


Use this coupon below. Higgins’ Drawing 
Inks may be obtained from your neighbor- 
hood i or druggist. 
CHAS, M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me (check information desired) : 
Interesting instruc- Ts 4 tails of 
tion sheet, for the NEW Hig- 
which I enclose the gins’ Mechanical 
carton from a new drawing Contest. 
bottle of Higgins’ 
Drawing Ink. 








Your School and 
Mech. Drawing Teacher......--+++++see+8 
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| Fell in Love With 
‘rig 


by ERNEST W. WATSON 


P-E-N-C 





iT happened this way. While I was 
| still a student in Art School I 
ij chanced one day to see a small pen- 
cil drawing in the window of a New York 
Art Gallery. It was the simplest kind of 
a thing, just a group of sagging farm 
sheds with an old wagon in front. But 
that little fragment of delicious pencil 
technique changed the course ef my life, 
because it made me fall in love with 
pencils. 

Now I had never noticed pencils be- 
fore. As an art student I handled pen- 
cils continuously, scumbling around with 
them, employing them merely as a means 
to an end for such purposes as layouts, 
diagrams and preliminary studies for 
paintings, designs and a hundred other 
things. I had always thought of the 
pencil as the humble preliminary to 
something else, never as a medium in 
itself, a technique to be studied. True, 
I had done a bit of outdoor sketching with 
pencils, but only in a scribbling sort of 
way, without expecting the pencil to con- 
tribute charm to my drawings. It never 
did. But as I scrutinized that wonderful 
drawing in the gallery window I suddenly 
became aware of pencils, knew that there 
was such a thing as pencil technique. I 
was awakened to the fact that pencils 
were meant for something better and be- 
yond scumbling and scribbling. How 
beautiful were the silvery tones of that 
drawing, the velvet-blacks in the gaping 
doorways, crystal-clear light tints of the 
suti-lit rotting boards, transparent middle 
tones of the shadows! The work of sev- 
eral different degrees of lead I imagined. 

I revisited that window time and again, 
for I was desperately in love with that 
drawing and the lead pencil. And I had 
to do something about it.- I decided to 
master the lead pencil. The words of 
an art teacher came to me at the time. 
He had once said, “Master some one 
medium thoroughly. I don’t say to con- 
fine yourself to a single medium: on the 
other hand, be accomplished in many di- 
rections. But learn to speak one 
language perfectly.” Very well, I had 
discovered my language. 

The following summer I began to learn 
the lead-pencil language. I bought a 
handful of good drawing pencils, grades 
H, HB, B, 2B, 3B, and 4B, also an as- 
sortment of different kinds of papers. 
These materials I took to my Massa- 
chusetts home in the country. Good for- 
tune favored me that summer. I had three 
whole months entirely at my disposal. Not 
only that: my father lent me an old horse 
and buggy, both able and willing to trans- 
port me from one rural scene to another 
in the pursuit of art, provided only that 
I be a bit leisurely about it. The past 








experience of Dobbin 
was.-invaluable to an 
artist in such a ven- 
ture. He had formerly 
been associated with 
an itinerant fish ped- 
dler, serving for many 
years as motive power 
for cartloads of cod 
and halibut which he hauled each week 
over the very countryside which was to be 
my sketching grounds. The fish-man, being 
of social nature, eften kept Dobbin waiting 
a half-hour, even longer, while he chatted 
with favorite female customers in certain 
farmhouse kitchens. Through this cir- 
cumstance the poor beast learned the vir- 
tue of patience and became an excellent 
waiter. He wouldn’t move until I had 
finished my sketch, even then he moved 
with great reluctance. 

All that summer long Dobbin and I 
were familiar sights on the rural high- 
ways, he with his head drooping nearly 
to the ground, I with drawing board 
propped against: the dash-board and a 
handful of yellow pencils. There was 
scarcely a house, barn, shed, bridge, wall, 
tree, hill, meadow or creek in the country 
which escaped being my model. I made 
sceres of sketches during June, July and 
August. On September first I tore them 
all up. Some of them were not so bad, 
but when I recalled the charm of that 
pencil drawing in the gallery window I 
couldn’t bear to look at mine. 

The next summer was a repetition of 
the first, except that Dobbin considered the 
effort I was making to be entirely use- 
less and failed to cooperate wholeheart- 
edly. But in spite of this I had better 
luck that summer. I frequently produced 
fragments of real pencil technique which 
gave me the thrill I was after. Mind you, 
I had not conquered my medium, but I 
had captured it and I knew that I could 
master it. 

From the foregoing account of my 
struggles you will conclude that the lead 
pencil is net an easy medium to master. 
I thought so too. But at the time I 
didn’t quite realize that while I was learn- 
ing lead pencil language I was also learn- 
ing the fundamentals of art expression. 
In every sketch I made during those two 
summers I was studying perspective, 
values, how to suggest color without 
color, all elements of pictorial illustration. 
And it was fun all the while. I could 
watch my progress from day to day. 

Now I am telling this story because I 
want you students to know what satisfac- 
tion awaits you in the serieus use of that 
commonest of all tools, the pencil. I hope 
I may influence some ef you to take up the 
study of this Pencil-Language. I know 


























how useful it will be in finding your way 





about the professional world. It’s such 
a convenient medium, teo, In travelling 
you will be especially thankful for a de- 
gree of pencil skill. A pocket-ful!l of 
pencils, a portfolio of paper, an eraser and 
a newspaper stuck in your pocket to sit 
on, constitute your entire equipment. The 
outfit costs next to. nothing and can be 
carried places where « more bulky equip- 
ment would be out of the question. 

Pencils come in seventeen degrees of 
hardness. Don’t be alarmed, I am not go- 
ing to recommend them all. The degrees 
from 2H to 9H are for architectural and 
mechanical drafting and need not be con- 
sidered by the student of freehand draw- 
ing. The leads H, F, HB, B, 2B, 3B, 4B, 
5B and 6B constitute the range for the 
artist. But you can get along nicely with 
fewer, particularly at the start. I sug- 
gest a palette of H, HB, B, 2B, 3B and 
4B, six leads. Why do you need six leads? 
Cannot the softest lead serve for all tenes 
merely by giving more or less pressure? 
Not if you want that clarity and_ bril- 
liancy which are the particular charm. of 
pencil technique. Skim over the paper’s 
surface with a soft lead and you get a 
grained effect resembling charcoal or 
crayon work. Iron out the paper surface 
with harder leads, bearing down firmly on 
the pencil and the result is quite dif- 
ferent, and delightful. You will have 
smooth, transparent gray tones such as 
no other medium can produce, in other 
words, real pencil technique. 

Sharpen drawing pencils as though you 
were going to write with them. Then wear 
the leads down to a flat surface—not 
chisel edge—by rubbing them back and 
forth on a scrap of rough paper. Wear 
down the leads (holding the pencils in 
the same position as you do when draw- 
ing) until’ they make strokes the full 
width of. the leads. Whenever you pick 
up these pencils held them so that the 
flattened leads rest on the paper in such 
a way as always to produce broad 
strokes. Bear down hard. Iron out the 
paper’s surface and you will get nice 
clear tones. Use as hard a lead as pos- 
sible for any given tone. The danger is in 
employing soft leads for light tones. It 
will take considerable practice te ac- 
complish desired results but it takes 
patience to master any language. 
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This is Charlie of the Berkshire Hills. One day, driving into the little hill town where | 
live in the summer time | overtook Charlie trudging along with a gunny-sack thrown over 
his shoulder. | asked him if he would come home with me and allow me to sketch him. 
Berkshire folks are friendly. Charlie consented, purely out of the goodness of his heart, 
not knowing that his gunny-sack would, as a consequence, be well filled with delicacies to 
which his palate was a comparative stranger. But he gave me more than | gave him. 
How | enjoyed drawing him! His was not a pretty face, but there were lines, and planes 


and values there which made a happy hunting ground for sophisticated pencils. What, 
after all is beauty? 


You can see how the different degrees of leads were used in this sketch. The H is re- 
sponsible for the light tone of the hat crown, 4B and 3B did the black hat band and other 
blackish tones while the intermediate grays were produced by 2B and B. The paper was 
a soft kid finished bristol board. You have to pay a lot of attention to papers. Surfaces 
are as important as the pencils themselves. 


Charlie posed for an hour, neither moving nor speaking. |! showed him my sketch: he 
smiled. | did all the talking as | drove him home. After | had helped him deposit his 
gunny-sack on the rickety porch floor of his shack | thanked him for his kindness. Charlie 
grinned. Even as | threw my car into gear he did not know that his gunny-sack had been 
tampered with. 
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Big Game of the Sea 
By Seth Briggs 


mother of life. Certainly, it has pro- 

duced an abundance and variety of 
creatures that no land surface can match 
—from the tiny gebies measuring less 
than an inch in length and weighing .04 
of a gram to huge whale sharks, 40 feet 
in length and weighing between 25,000 
and 30,000 pounds. 

Most interesting of all to the angler 
who craves excitement are the great fishes 
—the tuna, broadbill swordfish; marlin, 
tarpon, sailfish and, to a lesser extent, 
sharks. Angling for species such as 
these is known as big-game fishing, which 
Zane Grey says requires more time, pa- 
tience, endurance, study, skill, nerve and 
strength than anything else with which 
he is familiar. 

There are several species of tuna, most 
important of which are the great tuna, 
tunny or horse-mackerel, found in the 
western Atlantic, as far north as Nova 
Scotia and also in the Mediterranean Sea 
and northward along the coasts of Eu- 
rope and off the coast of England in the 
North Sea; the blue-fin tuna of the Cali- 
fornia coast; the yellow-finned tuna of 
southern California and the Allison tuna 
of the east coast of Florida. The tunny 
or horse-mackerel is the largest of them 
all, sometimes reaching a weight of 1500 
pounds. The heaviest specimen thus far 
taken on rod, reel and line weighed 851 
pounds.* It was caught on September 
11, 1933, in the North Sea off Whitby, 
England, by Mr. L. Mitchell-Henry. Up 
to a few years ago, all of the big ones, 
caught by sport fishermen, came from 
Nova Scotia. I remember one around 700 
pounds that my good friend, the late 
Capt. Laurie Mitchell, caught there. It 
towed him nine miles out to sea and re- 
quired over eight hours to land. 

There is only one species of swordfish 


| oe has often been called the 


and that. is the broadbill. It is found on 
both sides of the Atlantic Ocean and also 
in the Pacific, especially off southern 
California, Hawaii and New Zealand. The 
largest of this species ever taken on rod 


and reel weighed 673 pounds. It was 
taken off New Zealand by H. White- 
Wickham, on January 9, 1928. The first 


broadbill ever taken on rod and reel was 
caught off Catalina, California, on August 
22, 1913. It weighed 355 pounds. 

There are several species of marlin, all 
of them being incorrectly referred to as 
marlin swordfish, They are not true 
swordfish, though more or less closely re- 
lated to the broadbill. One or more spe- 
cies of marlin, either the black, striped, 
barred, as well as several others, are 
found in all the warmer portions of the 
Seven Seas. 

The largest fish of any species ever 
taken on rod and reel was a striped mar- 
lin caught by Zane Grey. After having 
had several chunks chewed out of it by 
hungry sharks, it still weighed 1040 
pounds. It measured 14 feet 2 inches in 
length and 6 feet 9 inches in girth. This 
huge fish was caught off Tahiti on May 
16, 1930. 

Fishing for broadbill and marlin is re- 
garded by big-game anglers as being the 
most thrilling and back-breaking sport of 
the sea. Occasionally, a pugnacious 
specimen. will charge the boat and ram 
it with his bill. Nevertheless, this is not 
so common an occurrence as we are some- 
times led to believe by sensational news- 
paper reports or sailors and other folk 
whose imaginations run away with their 
better judgment. It is not unusual, how- 
ever; for an angler to fight one of these 
fish for twelve or fourteen hours. Mrs. 
Oliver C. Grinnell, perhaps the outstand- 
ing fisherwoman of America, hooked a 
marlin off Fire Island Inlet, Long Is- 
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(Courtesy Field & Stream). 


Clyde Black, of Port Aransas, Texas, 10 years 
old, and two of his light-tackle tarpon. The 
larger weighed 96 pounds. 


land, the early part of last summer. 
After fighting it herself for ten hours, she 
was forced to hand the rod over to her 
boat captain who fought the fish for an- 
other nine hours. Finally the rod was 
handed back to Mrs. Grinnell, who landed 
the fish an hour later, just as the sun 
was rising over Fire Island. A _ twenty- 
hour scrap with a fish that was estimated 
to weigh over 400 pounds! 

Tarpon are found in the Mediterranean 
and, in this country, principally off both 
coasts of Florida, the Gulf of Mexico and 
the West Indies. The largest member of 
this species ever taken on rod and reel 
weighed 232 pounds. This fish was caught 
twenty-two years ago by W. A. McLaren 
in the Panuco River of Mexico. 

Sailfishes of several species are found 
in most of the tropical waters of the 
world and are generally regarded as being 


taken from the table oi 
& Stream maga 
Neturel History. 


*All the rec quoted are 
world's poor mn compiled by Field 
zine and the American Museum of 








Champion Endurance Swimmer Gains Strength 
and Energy from Delicious Food-Drink 





himself says, 


Dept.21-B, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


ECENTLY Arthur Rizzo, champion endurance swimmer, swam 
R from Sicily to Malta, a distance of more than 60 miles. He 
was in the open sea for more than 52 hours—fighting his way 
through mountainous waves and treacherous currents. During his 
swim his trainers fed him Cocomalt regularly, and here’s what 
they say, “The high carbohydrate content of Cocomalt provided 
the energy required for such a strenuous feat.” 
“I strongly recommend Cocomalt for athletes, and 
to all those who want to be strong and full of energy.’ 


Drink Cocomalt regularly — every day! 
Cocomalt is a food designed to be mixed with milk, producing a deli- 
cious food-drink of high nutritional value. Cocomalt contains a rich 
Sunshine Vitamin D content. It’s sold at all grocery and good drug 
stores. It’s delicious HOT or COLD. Geta can today, or send 10c (to 
cover cost of packing and mailing) for a trial-size can. R. B. Davis Co., 


(Gcoma 


(Mixed according to label eumtaaa 





Cocomalt isaccepted 
by the Committee on 
foods of the Ameri- 
can Medical Associ- 
ation. It is composed 
of sucrose, skim 
milk, selected cocoa, 
barley malt extract, 
flavoring and added 
Sunshine Vitamin D. 


And Arthur Rizzo 
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the most spectacular of all big-game 
fishes. They have been known to jump 
clear out of the water as many as eighty 
to a hundred times, in order to free them- 
selves of the hook. They literally dance 
on their tails. The Pacific sailfishes run 
much larger than those found in the At- 
lantic. The world’s record is a 180- 
pounder caught by William B. Grey in 
1931, off the Perlas Islands of Panama. 

Sharks, of one species or another, are, 
of course, found in practically all parts 
of the Seven Seas. They are not, how- 
ever, looked upon with favor by the ma- 
jority of big-game anglers. In fact, they 
are more often regarded as nuisances. 
Nevertheless, some interesting and _ thrill- 
ing catches of sharks have been reported, 
the largest of which I know being a 798- 
pound mako shark from New Zealand. 

Let us see what some of the tackle is 
like that is used in catching these enor- 
mous fishes.. The rod is made of split- 
bamboo, but more frequently of hickory 
when especially large fish are expected. 
It consists of a butt and tip, the latter 
being usually five feet in length and 
weighing about sixteen ounces. Some of 
the heaviest fish have been landed on 
rods of this type, and even lighter rods. 
A 348-pound marlin was taken on a rod 
measuring six feet over all and the tip of 
which weighed only six ounces. The abil- 
ity to take heavy fish on light tackle— 
within redsonable limits, of course—is an 
indication of the angler’s skill. 

The reels usually hold anywhere from 
200 or 250 yards of 24-thread line to 
1000 yards of 39-thread—this depending 
on the size and characteristics of the fish 
for which one is angling. These reels 
have an adjustable mechanical drag on 
the handle by means of which the tension 
against the fish is regulated. The harder 
the drag is screwed down the more difficult 
it becomes for the fish to take line off the 
reel. 


A 24-thread line breaks at a strain of 
about 65 pounds. This means that a 39- 
thread line would break at slightly over 
100 pounds. It was this line, I believe, 
that Zane Grey used in landing his 1040- 
pound marlin. A 100-pound line against 
a 1040-pound fish! 


Light-tackle enthusiasts, of course, use 
even much lighter lines—some as light as 
a 6-thread, which has a breaking strength, 
when dry, of about 25 pounds. Fish 
weighing 200 pounds, or more, have been 
landed on lines of this size. 


Besides the tackle mentioned above, 
piano—or aeroplane—wire leaders. are 
used as a connection between the line 
and the hook. This is to prevent the fish 
from severing the line with his teeth or 
with the bill, in the case of a marlin or 
broadbill. ‘ 

Very large hooks are used, the size de- 
pending, of course, on the size of the spe- 
cies for which one is angling. The bait 


employed, too, varies with the fish and- 


the part of the world in which one does 
his angling. Mullet, flying fish, bonito 
and mackerel are among the most popu- 
lar. 

Leather belts having a socket in which 
the angler places the butt of his rod, and 
sometimes even a leather vest, are neces- 
sary to minimize the strain on the angler 
in fighting very large fish. 
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“I think it’s a disgusting state of af- 
fairs when one reads of comedians earn- 
ing more than cabinet ministers!” 

“Oh, I dunno. On the whole they’re 
funnier !” 

, —Humorist. 
~ 

“How did you come to have such a long 
beard?” 

“My brother left home ten years ago 
with the razor.” 

—Everybody’s Weekly. 
* 


“Is the managing director in?” 
“Yes.” 
“May I speak to him?” 
“When he comes out.” 
“When will he come out?” 
“In four years.” 
—Schweizer Illustrierte. 
6 


“I understand your wife came from a 
fine old family.” 

“ ‘Came’ is hardly the word—she brought 
it with her.” 

—Laughs. 
* 

The birth centenary of Eiffel, builder 
of the famous Paris tower, recalled to a 
Liverpool Post writer this story concern- 
ing William Morris. 

During the English poet-artist’s last 
visit to Paris he spent much of his time 
in the Eiffel Tower Restaurant, having all 
his meals and doing all his writing there. 

“You must be very much impressed by 
the tower,” a friend remarked to him. 

“Impressed!” cried Morris. “I stay 
here because it is the only place in Paris 
where I can avoid seeing the horrible 
thing.” 

“ 

Landlady: A professor formerly occu- 
pied this room, sir. He invented an ex- 
plosive. 

New Roomer: Ah! I suppose those 
spots on the ceiling are the explosive. 

Landlady: No, they’re the professor. 

—Annapolis Log. 


The Surrey telis of the young daughter 
of a radio announcer who, called upon 
to say grace at a family dinner, bowed 
her head and said in loud, clear tones, 

“This food comes to us through the 
courtesy of Almighty God.” 

e 

First Kangaroo: Annabelle, where’s the 
baby? 

Second Kangaroo: 
had my pocket picked. 

—Syracuse Orange Peel. 


My goodness, I’ve 









ANNOUNCING 
A NEW WAY TO FIND PLAYS 


A book of excerpts from out- 
standing one-act and three- 
act plays—giving you the 
tone ae flavor of the play, 
the character of the dia- 
logue. Send for your free 
copy. 

THE 

DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Dept. S. 542 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 














LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Everything the craftsman needs. Send for free illustrated 
price catalogue and sample card of quality leathers and 
accessories. Leathercraft instruction book and supplement 
50 cents All orders filled promptly. 


Leathercraft Studios—354 Franklin St. 


Graton & Knight Company, Worcester, Mass. 





Report-card day called forth the usual 
protest from Dad. He concluded, “Next 
report-card day I should like to see you 
as near the head of your class as you are 
now near the foot.” 

Junior responded impatiently, 
what difference does it make, Dad? 
teach the same things there.” 

—Parents’ Magazine. 


“ Aw, 
They 


A financier traveled to Greece, 

Due mainly to business decreece. 
He felt quite insulted, 
When clamor resulted 

From efforts to gain his releece. 


“What does this sentence mean: ‘Should 
Mr. Noble, who sits for this constituency, 
consent to stand again and run he will 
in all probability have a walk-over’?” 

—Shefield Weekly Telegraph. 
© 


“Why don’t you look where you're 
going?” - 
“How do I know where I’m going?” 


—Judge. 
ra 


Buster was sent home from school the 
first day with the following note from the 
teacher: 

Dear Mrs. Jones: 

Please give your Buster a bath. He 
smells something awful. 

Teacher. 

Dear Teacher: 

My Buster ain't no rose. 
him. Larn him. 


Don’t smell 


Mrs. Jones. 
—Northwestern Purple Parrot. 








THREE OILS in ONE 


for better protection 


Wherever you use 3-in- 
One—on tools, bike, 
guns, skates—it protects 
better than ordinary oils. 
For it’s _ scientifically 
blended to clean and pre- 
vent rust as it lubricates. 





Get a handy can or bot- 
tle and try it; see the 
difference ! 
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A Matter of 


No Importance 
(Continued from page 5) 

Rudd, you'll have a gay time in Rome, 
and I'll have to find someone else to 
clean. my new helmet!” They went in 
and Marcus watched Rudd doing up his 
baggage for the campaign, and thought 
how he would take it out of Decima one 
day. : 

The next morning Rudd packed his 
own small bundle and started with his 
master for the new house; he walked so 
close to the horse that it trod on his foot; 
then he walked lame and that was par- 
ticularly annoying for Marcus, first, be- 
cause it reminded him too much of him- 
self, and then because what he liked best 
about the Briton was the gay and light 
way he moved: at least that was what he 
thought he liked best. Besides, though 
he did not think Rudd had really hurt his 
foot much, he wanted it seen to properly, 
and he became nervously aware hew little 
he trusted the new household to leok after 
his slave. He cursed Rudd for being such 
a fool, and then suddenly said: “Well, 
anyhow, when I marry her I shall free 
you.” Rudd jumped at his hand and 
kissed it and as far as the door of the 
merchant’s house he felt quite at ease 
again. 

The actual giving away was rather un- 
pleasant all the same. Decima’s eyes 
shone, her lips parted in -wet, red pleas- 
ure; the Tribune preferred to look at his 
prospective father-in-law. As to Rudd, 
he just stood in the corner with his hands 
at his side, not looking in the least like 
himself. Marcus did not at all want to 
linger over this parting; he kissed De- 
cima’s hand, lenging to bite it and make 
her scream, and submitted to more kisses 
from the merchant as well as being called, 
very solemnly, his dear son. He went out 
past Rudd: “Good luck!” he said, and put 
his two hands a moment on his shoulders. 
He felt himself watched out of the room, 
and, as he rode back, realized that Rudd 
had been trembling all over and that his 
fists had been violently clenched. How- 
ever, he supposed everything would be 
all right. Why shouldn’t it be? After 
all—it was ridiculous of Decima being 
jealous of that slave. Even she must see 
that. 

That spring and summer were trying 
too. There were no set battles, but long 
intolerable skirmishing with the last of 
the scattered rebels. It ended at last, and 
Gaul was peaceful; Caesar had made a 
complete job of his victory and the Trib- 
une was eager to get back to work against 
him in Rome. He had arranged by letter 
that the marriage should take place as 
soon as he was back; he wanted to be 
sure of the money; it was even conceiv- 
able that Decima might be improved after 
nine months’ absence. 

Also, he thought, quite surprisingly 
often, that it would be fun to see Rudd 
again. He had forgotten about him quite 
satisfactorily most of the time, except that 
the Gallic slave he had now was annoying 
because he was in some ways the same but 
actually very unlike, sulky and tame in 
his heart, and heavy-footed. Every now 
and then he had wondered what was hap- 
pening to Rudd and wished he could have 
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written, but, of course, the boy could not 
read. Yes, it would be pleasant to see 
him—he hoped they hadn’t spoilt the essen- 
tial liveness of the red-head at that house. 
Well, even if they had, Rudd would get 
it back again quick enough. 

The first thing he had to do in Rome 
was to see his political chiefs; he would 
have to start canvassing the moment the 
wedding was over—all the better, Decima 
could not complain if she was left to her- 
self! Much money had already been ex- 
pended on his behalf; he was expected to 
do well. He did not get to the bride’s 
father’s house till the evening and then 
everyone was swamped in preparations 
for the very extra-magnificent wedding 
there was to be the next day. He did 
not see Rudd and had no chance ef ask- 
ing fer him. The next morning he had 
to get his new clothes, and also to pay 
visits on one or two of his father’s old 
friends, who all thought well of his pros- 
pects, if he exerted himself and went the 
rounds of the mest important people with 
suitable promises, bribes or conversation. 
By now he had got almost used to the 
troublesomeness ef the knee. 

Then came the wedding. He thought he 
had seen a red head at the tail ef the 
torch-bearers but was not sure. Decima 
was much like other women in the dark; 
at any rate she could not go on pretend- 
ing to be a fine lady without any of the 
appurtenances! He woke to find her 
sleeping beside him like any warm, 
healthy animal, bedded in her own coarse 
hair. He determined to be as pleasant 
as possible until she made it too diffi- 
cult, as she must seoner or later. In the 
meantime, a little conjugal and affec- 
tionate conversation! 

He saw a brooch lying beside the mir- 
ror and picked it up; it was exceedingly 
solid and magnificent and exactly—oh ex- 
actly, in Decima’s taste. Why, of course. 
“Surely that must be the brooch you 
dreamt about, the one you asked me for!” 

Decima giggled nervously out of her 
black hair and decided to get it over. 
“It was really you who gave it to me 
after all. Yes, it was, and I love it! Oh, 
I'll tell you. Do you remember that slave 
you gave me before you went?” 

He nodded, suddenly beginning to lis- 
ten. 

“Well, about two months ago I went 
to visit Cornelia. You haven’t forgotten 
Cornelia? Well, what do you think, she 
had just this broech.on her dress! It—it 
was fate, oh, I simply had to have it! 
Well, I couldn’t exactly offer to buy it 
from her, so I didn’t know what to do, 
and then she suggested the exchange her- 
self. I knew, of course, you’d want me to 
have it, so she got the Briton and I got 
the brooch, which I liked much better, for 
really he wasn’t much good—only, of 
course, she didn’t knew that!” 

The bridegroom sat on the edge of the 
bed. “I see,” he said, and then: “What 
makes you think he wasn’t much good?” 

Decima was pleased; she was afraid he 
would make.much more fuss. After all, 
perhaps she was wrong to have been jeal- 
ous. Yes, he had loved her all the time! 

“Oh,” she: said, “he got sulky and 
sleepy, and he was as clumsy as an animal 
about the house! You know, Marcus, 
you were quite right to say he was only 
fit for a camp where he was under some- 
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one he was afraid of—it took us weeks 
before he was properly broken in.” 

“You succeeded?” 

“Oh, well, yes!” She wasn’t quite sure 
whether to go on. She knew it mightn’t 
perhaps be quite, quite nice for a great 
lady, like she was now, even to remem- 
ber how much she had enjoyed the break- 
ing of that particular slave. Though, of 
course, Marcus ought to take it as flatter- 
ing—she was sure it was, somehow. Bet- 
ter to change the subject perhaps. Mareus 
could ask someone else about the details. 
“There’s such a marvellous new doctor,” 
she said, “I must tell you all about him 
or no one will think you know anything! 
He comes—” 

But Marcus did not seem to be listening 
very nicely. He said: “And where does 
this Cornelia of yours live? I should like 
to know, please.” 

She squeaked with pure fear, nothing 
at all pleasant about it, and told. He 
was dressing. She flopped over in an at- 
tempted faint, but he paid no attention, 
so she sat up and watched him. He went 
out without speaking to her again. And 
what was she to say to her maids now? 
The brute! 

As he went through the hall, a group 
of friends who were waiting to wish him 
well rushed up; he answered, but did 
not seem to see them properly. Well, 
they all knew she was nobody’s young 
dream, but still it was a pity to show it 
so much. At the house he wanted, he 
knocked and asked to see its mistress; 
after a long delay he was shown to her 
room; she was surprised and, yes, a great 
deal flattered! But he went straight to 
the point. Yes, she remembered the slave, 
but she had sold him six weeks ago to a 
dealer whose name she gave him. He 
went out abruptly, leaving her to suppose 
he was mad, or drunk, and tell all her 
visitors so. The dealer was not there; 
an assistant said he would be back pres- 
ently, but did not know about this par- 
ticular slave; however, they had one or 
two Britons, if the Tribune would care 
tov see them. He accepted eagerly, and 
plunged into the yard where they were 
kept, following the ‘assistant who had 
been going to bring them out to him. He 


‘looked all around the evil-smelling place; 


he called aloud: “Rudd! Rudd!” There 
were sheds at the end and to one side; 
he held his cloak over his mouth and went 
round them all. Some of the slaves 
looked up, spoke, caught at his ankles 
with horrible alien hands. Chain-links 
clinked and straws blew past him. He 
turned and went out and waited till the 
man came back; he sat with his hands 
clasped in front of him and tried not to 
think what it would be like to be in the 
hands of these people. When sitting still 
had become almost too much fer him, the 
dealer came back. The slave had been 
re-sold a week ago to a fellow-dealer; the 
ship was due to sail today. If he cared 
to take horse and ride for Ostia? 

When he got out of Rome he gave the 
horse its head; he had ridden like this 
once three years before, carrying a mes- 
sage to his Legate, and he had been in 
time. He would be in time again—of 
course. In another week he would be 
laughing at the whole thing. At Ostia no 
one could tell him where the dealer’s ship 
lay, but at last he found an official in a 
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LITERARY LEADS 


John Riddell, alias Corey Ford, per- 
forms a service in the latest Vanity Fair 
for which every American should be hon- 
estly indebted. . . . Having observed the 
difficulty with which the movies have made 
scenarios of works so unsuited to the 
screen as Washington Merry-Go-Round, 
Only Yesterday, The Sweetheart of Sigma 
Chi, Looking Forward, and other non- 
fiction pieces, Riddell proceeds to show 
Hollywood how to do it with Crowded 
Hours, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, and The 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. .. . 
If some of the model scenarios he offers 
are accepted, the movies should show a 
great improvement. 


There is no home safe now from tropi- 
cal fish. . . . People who began with such 
an innocent iniquity as keeping Wool- 
worth goldfish are now lost in a passion 
for guppies, danios, sailfins, rosy barbs, 
and leaf fish. . . . To those sinners, and 
to all who would join them, Christopher 
W. Coates addresses a book on Tropical 
Fish as Pets. ..: As the author keeps the 
tropical fish in the New York Aquarium 
and writes a newspaper column on the 
subject, you may trust him to tell the 
truth and tell it plainly. . . . The book 
contains medical advice, tips on aquarium 
architecture, and illustrations which make 
fish seem even more attractive as pets 
than as food. 

* 


A “Family Tree” of American painting 
is an amusing features of the volumes the 
U. of Chicago issues in connection with 
the Art in America radio series. . . . The 
second talk, on “Early Settlers and Their 
Homes,” is scheduled for eight o’clock, 
Feb. 10, Eastern Standard Time. 








small office right down on the quay. He 
consulted a list very slowly and then said 
the ship had sailed at dawn; it might—or 
again it might not-—be bound for Delos. 
Yes, there were a lot of northerners on 
board, Gauls and Germans, Britons, too, 
for all he knew; there was a good market 
for them in Asia. But horse and rider 
had turned away from the sea and up a 
side street. 

He rode back quite slowly. That was 
all over; there was no possibility now of 
ever seeing Rudd again or giving him 
that promised freedom. As far as Rudd 
himself was concerned it did not do to 
think too much; it might be true that a 
savage could not feel in the way he did, 
would forget and make himself another 
life wherever it was; at any rate that 
was not, and could not be, his concern 
now. And he had better forget, too; why 
make so much fuss about a slave when 
there are plenty more? Why for that 
matter fuss about youth and health and 
honour, all things that pass and go? He 
would go back and attend to his canvass- 
ing. 

All the same he was not elected. He 
was angry about that; every one round 
him felt his black, silent anger. He did 
not stand again; it was simpler not to 
bother about things, but just go on living. 
It took Decima quite a long time to un- 
derstand that it is better to be jealous of 





a substance than a shadow. 
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FRENCH’S PLAYS 


1934 SUPPLEMENT 


To French’s Basic Catalogue 
of Plays 


The 1934 Supplement describes all the 
new plays published since the last issue 
of our general catalogue. It includes the 
latest Broadway releases. Our basic cata- 
logue describes thousands of short and 
full length plays for all occasions. Both 
the catalogue and supplement are free of 
charge and will be gladly sent on request. 


FRENCH’S 
BUDGET PLAYS — 1934 


To Meet the Requirements of 
Limited Finances 

We offer here a list of short and full 
length non-royalty and lower royalty 
plays, selected primarily for the use of 
schools, 
who find it necessary to curtail their pro- 
duction expenses. Send for a copy today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Department S2 


25 West 45th Street, - - 
811 West 7th Street, - 
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if you want additional credi home work, clean 
your Typewriter TYPE with TIGHTNING SPEED the 
perfect Type Cleaner. Cleans the type on all Typewriters, 
Multigraphs, Adding, Dating machines, Rubber Stamps, 
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The Tribune was killed at Pharsalia, 
and Decima married again, into the suc- 
cessful party this time. Money is useful 
to everyone. There were no children. And 
Rudd, presumably, was sold to another 
master; whoever else was lost, he cer- 
tainly was. 





Reprinted from “Barbarian Stories,” by 
Naomi Mitchison (copyright, 1929), by 
permission of Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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Students are invited to have their say 
in this department. Letters about 
problems of high school students are 

ially welcome. Letters- should - 
be confined to 300 words. 





"Youth of America™ 


Dear Sir: 

I am a new subscriber to the 
Scholastic and have just received 
my back issues. The first article I 
read in your magazine was the edi- 
torial, “I Wear a Shirt.” Your sub- 
ject was one of particular interest to me 
as I attended a meeting of a youth or- 
ganization such as Ray Harris suggests. 

This organization has its ideas embodied 
in a compact form known as the “Mani- 
festo.” It states that, “The Youth of 
America demand that the following prin- 
ciples be put into effect at once and 
rigidly and continuously adhered to: 

First, That all persons of the age of eighteen 
years, native or naturalized, male or female, be 
permitted to hold office. 

Second, That the products of human labor be 
free from _ taxation. 

Third, That the natural resources of the coun- 
try be restored to the ownership of the people. 

Fourth, That there shall exist the utmost free- 
dom of exchange of the preducts of labor between 
our citizens and those of every land. 

Fifth, That there shall be no more wars. 

Sixth, That every citizen of this country shall 
have the opportunity of obtaining a primary edu- 
cation adequate to the responsibilities that are to 

placed upon him, and such secondary and 
higher education as his talents and his ability to 
receive it warrants. 

Seventh, That each citizen shall be protected 
in the exercise of his rights by the full power of 
the state, and by every means possible his in- 
dividuality shall be strengthened, beautified, and 
adapted to his environment. 

More information concerning this move- 
ment may be secured through the Secre- 
tary of the Central Council, Youth of 
America.—Marion Mills, 3009 Narragan- 
sett Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

—Sylvia OC. Riseman, 
1153 Lunt Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


College Entrance Requirements 


Dear Sirs: 

What I am about to say was not done 
on the spur of the moment. I have talked 
with my school friends and they agree 
thoroughly with me. Well, here it is: 

Why, can you please inform me, does 
the Board of Education make us take cer- 
tain things that nine times out of ten we 
will never use just for requirements for 
college? 

I heard, whether gossip or not I don’t 
know, that they were planning on chang- 
ing regulations to suit the different 
trades in later life. I only hope this is 
true. 

This outburst may sound as though I’m 
a person who does not like to study. Of 
course, I’m not crazy about it, but I do 
believe that it enlarges a person’s intellect 
if he learns and studies more. 

But when teachers make us stuff things 
into our heads we are sure we'll never use 
in later life, it’s enough to make one’s 
bloed boil! 

—Barbara Ashley, 
505 Blair Ave., Piedmont, Calif. 


Stude 


Money and Justice 


Dear Editor: 

The great justice which I 
was taught existed in these 
great United States is a lie. 
The rich, with money to com- 
mand good lawyers, propa- 
ganda in their favor, and 
influence in political circles, 
invariably receive a_ light 
sentence or escape. The poor 
hang. In witness to my above 
statements I would like to 

make the following facts obvious: Alexan- 
der Pantages, millionaire theatrical mag- 
nate, convicted and sentenced to the state 
penitentiary, on charges of attacking a 
showgirl, was freed on bail, because in- 
carceration endangered his health. Other 
convicts have died in prison and _ lived 
there in misery; yet Mr. Pantages was 
freed. Why? Because he had money and 
influence. A retrial won him a reversal 
of the original decision. Many poor men 
cannot even fight their- case, let alone de- 
mand a retrial. The governor of this 
state, it was said in the newspaper re- 
cently, threatened to investigate a judge’s 
conduct because he granted probation to 
a woman who had defrauded her em- 
ployers of $25,000, and sentenced a man 
to one year in the county jail for stealing 
some bread, a very small amount only 
sufficient for his family. Money talks. 
Asa Keyes, former district attorney of 
Los Angeles, convicted of graft and cor- 
ruption while in office, and given a long 
sentence, is free and pardoned by Mr. 
Jimmie Rolph. No doubt many mer who 
were sent to San Quentin by Asa Keyes 
for less significant reasons, still remain 
there. Why does not Governor Rolph 
pardon them also? The man with influ- 
ence fixed speeding tags, bought good 
whiskey and wine during prohibition, and 
paid off the cops and other grafting offi- 
cials. The man without means paid his 
fines; paid a million times in fines, incar- 
ceration and ruination of his health. 
Where is justice? 
—Ray Valdez, 
Watsonville (Calif.) H. S. 


Cigarette Girls 


Dear Forum: 

All those “horrid” billboards on the 
highway represent one of our biggest 
American businesses. Miss Hagen should 
also realize that members ef her sex make 
the best-looking advertisements. No won- 
der they picture a girl “sitting there so 
nicely and puffing away at a cigarette.” 
After all, it’s up to the advertiser. 

—Richard Voce, Schenley H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Religion 


Dear Forum: 

I think schools should place more em- 
phasis on religion. We study History, 
Latin, English, but not the Bible. The 
only Spiritual teachings given in most 
schools is daily Bible-reading and prayer. 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AN 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
~ New York City. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





BEAVER COLLEG 


2@ Minutes from All Philadelphia Advantages 
STANDARD four-year college for Liberal 
arts, science, A.B., B.S., Mus.B., B.F.A, de- 
grees. Home economics, kindergarten, 

tary ed., health ed., com’l 

music, fine arts, dramatics. 

teachers’ certificates. Convenient practice teach- 
ing. Suites with private baths. Gymnasiums, 
peol. National patronage. 81st year. Moderate 








rates. Catalog. .. Greenway, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres., Box Jenkintown, Pa. 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Big 
opportunity for High School grad- 
uates. Many early examinations 


rite for 
free 32-page book, with list of 
positions and full particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-289 - Rochester, N. Y 











I have often wondered what Jesus 
thinks of modern high school students. 
I wonder if it doesn’t make Him sad 
when He sees how careless we ave becom- 
ing in our relations with Him. He gives 
us so much and we give so little. We're 
so busy with frivolous activities that we 
haven’t, time to think of Him who gave 
His life for us. I believe there are some 
students who only read their Bibles a 
half dozen times from the freshman year 
to graduation. Is that entirely their 
fault? I think it’s partly the fault of the 
school system. Religion is one of the fun- 
damental principles around which our 
lives center. Surely it should be given 
a place in every educational institution. 

—Dorothy J. Weaver, 
Elizabethville (Pa.) H. 8. 


Sherlock Holmes 
No. 3 


Find the missing words in this issue. 
For complete rules, see the January 27th 
issue of Scholastic. 


Oe o> was compares history to a 


caught a striped marlin, 
ever taken on 


does a thing; the 
knows why it must be done in a certain way, or 
he finds out why. 
advised against immediate govern- 
because the sellers 
will demand more than the properties are 


ment purchase of the 





2t this time. 





'YEA TEAM! FIGHT! 


Show your loyalty b 
wearing the latest in Col- 
lege wear, the sporty new 


KNOKABOUT jackets, worn everywhere. Embroidered with your own team insignia (Bear, 


Wildcat, Bulidog, Ram, etc.) and school name on back. 


Your own name or initials, and school 


year, on front. Made of corduroy in all school colors, or 100% Wool Melton, in Black (Navy), Red, 


and Green. Nothing finer for team awards, with 5” 


about ’em! 


Chenille letter on front. Ask the coach 


Only one active agent to a school—must be recommended. Full data, this and other school items, 


on request. 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP 


8790 Grand River 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Teachers’ Column 
Peace Program for Bloomfield (N. J.) 
High School Students 
(Compiled by Three Junior A Classes) 


A. In Assemblies 
1. Present facts about war through 


* plays, pictures, and speakers, both from 


the student body and from outside the 
school. 

2. Omit the singing of blatantly warlike 
songs. 


B. Throughout the School 

1. Place peace posters in conspicuous 
places. 

2. Print articles in the Student Prints. 

$. Emphasize in history classes the 
causes and results of war and ways in 
which war could be avoided. 

4. Emphasize in all classes and clubs a 
tolerance of the other fellow’s opinion and 
of his right to it, a tolerance necessary 
among nations. 

5. Take a vote of the student body on 
the four points suggested in the Scholastic 
editorial for November 11, 1933. 


C. Outside of School 

1. Discuss problems of peace with 
parents and other adults. Keep them in- 
formed as to the program at school. Show 
them such printed matter as is available in 
connection with it. 

2. Read and believe what is printed only 
in reliable publications. 

3. Cultivate an international point of 
view by correspondence with foreign stu- 
dents and by any other means. 

4. Promote the idea of voting into pub- 
lic office only people who are interna- 
tionally minded. 

5. Demonstrate by word and deed the 
importance of youth to the world, perhaps 
even of a youth organization, for in time 
of war it is always youth which is sacri- 
ficed. 

This program is submitted by Miss 
Marjorie Kammerer, teacher in Bloomfield, 
(N. J.) High School. 

This column is open to reports telling 
how Scholastic is used in the classroom 
program. Teachers who have teaching 
suggestions published here are given a 
choice of any magazine in Scholastic’s 
Periodical Service for eight months. 


The educational system, if not society, 
is challenged by the high school student 
who asks, “Does honesty pay?” He doesn’t 
want any talk of spiritual values or char- 
acter. To be sure, the spiritual argument 
is just as sound as the material argument, 
but to convince a student who is in the 
first flush of cynicism, the teacher has to 
think of advantages of honesty that are 
tangible, and immediate. ‘One of the best 
ways to acquaint students with the prac- 
tical advantages of honesty may be to 
ask them to answer for themselves the 
question, “Does honesty pay?” Let then 
cite instances in their own experience 
when honesty was or was not practical. 


After finishing the John Russell story, 
some of your students are sure to wish to 
know more about ambergris. It might 
interest one of them enough to do some 
research on it and make a report to the 
class. In Mr. Russell’s book, Where the 
Pavement Ends, from which this story is 
taken, the end papers contain maps show- 
ing the locale of Russell’s stories, scat- 
tered pretty well around the globe. Your 
students might be interested in transfer- 
ring this map to the blackboard. 








“’m working to win 
that Greyhound trip 















It’s the best way 
to travel,any day! 
I’ve used it often.” 


NE of the fellows in my class 

won a free Greyhound tour 
offered by the Scholastic Magazine 
last year—and he had the time of ; 
his life. Believe me, I’m all set to ¥ 
win one of those trips this year! 
I’m glad they are giving Grey- 
hound trips for prizes, because 
that’s the way I like to travel. 
You can save a lot of money and see 
so much more of the country. 














































Dad figures our family saved 
nearly a hundred dollars last year 
by using Greyhound for trips we 
made. And our ball team charters 
a Greyhound bus every time we 
play out of town. Saves the 
athletic fund, and we have a great 
time, traveling with our own crowd. 
And I’m not forgetting—Grey- 
hound operates under the NRA 
code! 
IR 




































MAIL COUPON FOR HUMOROUS MAP OF UNITED STATES 


Do you want a full-color map of the United States, measuring 20 by 30 inches, and containing 
more than 150 funny, informative cartoons? For your room at home, or classroom walls. 
Mail this coupon with 6 cents in stamps to nearest of these addresses: Greyhound Travel 
Bureau, E. 9th and Superior, Cleveland, O. . . . or Greyhound Travel Bureau, Pine and Battery 
Sts., San Francisco, Calif. 


Name 


Address 




















How would you like a year's 
free tuition 


at one of the art schools listed in the ad- 
joining celumn? These well-known insti- 
tutions are seeking out the best art talent 
in our high schools and are generously 
offering a full year’s instruction to young 
people showing the greatest promise. 

Here is your chance. 

Just get together a portfolio of your 
art work, drawings, paintings and designs 
—anything you have done in or out of 
scheol and enter it in the SCHOLASTIC 
SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST at Pitts- 
burgh. Clesing date March 20, 1934. 

Send as great a variety of work as 
possible. 

You not only have a chance to win a 
scholarship: every piece in your portfolio 
will be eligible for a cash prize. 


George Grooms 
Des Moines, lowa 
Scholarship, Cali- 
fornia School of 
Arts and Crafts 
(Winter Session) 


Edith Berthold 
Detroit, Mich. 


Scholarship, Car- 


negie Institute 
of Technology 


BOSTON 
Vesper George School 
of Art. 
NEW YORK 
Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Moore Institute of Art, 
Science and Industry 


PITTSBURGH 
Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 
COLUMBUS 
Columbus School of Art 


DAYTON 
Dayton Art Institute 


DETROIT 
Art School of the Detroit 
Society of Arts & Crafts 


FORT WAYNE 
Fort Wayne Art School 


CHICAGO 


The Art Institute 
of Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Rudolph Schaeffer Studios 


School of 
Rhythmo-Chromatic Design 


OAKLAND 


California School 
of Arts and Crafts 


} 


\ 


Some of last year's winners 
are shown below 


These students are now hard at work 
in art schools and are making good. 

Write te the art schools in which you 
are interested for particulars regarding 


courses of study.. Write to Scholastic, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. for details of Scholastic 
Awards. 


Also cash prizes 


In addition to these scholarships, there | 


are also about 100 cash prizes in the fields 
of Pictorial Arts, Decorative . Design, 
Sculpture, Prints, Applied Arts and 


Crafts, Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Pottery. | 


Mechanical Drawing, Advertising Art and 
Pottery. 


Frank Besedick 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Scholarship, Ves- Scholarship, 
per George School Rhode. Island 
of Art School of Design 


Richard E, Gabel 
La Salle, Ill. 
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